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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the State of the Country, in December 1816. 


(By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Sixctair, Bart.) 


T order that public spirited individuals, desirous of explain- 
ing their sentiments on the state of the country, at the pre- 
sent eventful crisis, should be enabled to do it with more ad- 
vantage, I beg leave to submit to their consideration, some 
authentic facts, extracted from public documents, on which 
their reasoning may be founded. The accounts connected with 
the property tax, furnish the best data for supplying such use- 
ful information, and shall therefore be the foundation of the fol- 
lowing statements. 


1. Amount of the property tax for three years, ending 5th 
April 1814, (fractions omitted.) 
Gross Assessment. Net Assessment. 
Ann. 1812 e L.14,462,775 - L. 13,902,782 
1818 - 15,488,546 - 14,215,020 
1814 = 15,325,720 +. 14,545,279 
The last year being the most productive, the subsequent des 
fails principally refer to it. 
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The property tax was a according to five schedules, 


numbered A. B.C. D. and E. distinguishing the different classes 
of contributors. 


Agriculturat Class. 

Schedule A. contains lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
For the sake of comparison, it is proposed to give the gross 
amount of the income thence arising, not only for the year 
1814, but for the year 1806, when the distinetions regarding 
the subdivisions of this class were first made. Some idea may 


thence be formed, of the great inereased value of property in 
that interval. 


Annual-income from lands and houses. 
Ann. 1806. Ann. 1814. 
Property from lands, - 1.29,834,484 L.39,405,705: 
Property from houses, - 11,913,513 16,259,399 


41,747,997 55,665, 10% 
Amount of tithes - - 2,012,064 2,732,898: 
Profits from manors - 43,521 71,672 
Amount of fines on leases 72,502 216,546 
Profits of quarries - $2,456 70,378 
Profits of mines - - 363,853 678,786. 


Profits of iron works* - 84,615 647,636: 
General profits of various de- ' 

scriptions, connected with 

landed property - . 477,758 65,256 
Add for fractions. oe: 4 4 


L.44,834,770 $60, 148,330: 
Value, Ann. 1806 44,834,770 


Increase from 1806 to 1814 inclusive §L.15,313,560 


Schedule B. contains the income of the occupiers of land, 
Ann. 1814, and was divided into the following classes. 


* In the public accounts, these profits are included in the income: 
arising from lands and houses, but the larger portion of them, say 
L.400,008 properly belong to commerce; and the tax thereon, a- 
mounting to L.40,000, shall afterwards be deducted from the in- 
come arising from land. 

t Of the L.60,148,330 rather more than one tenth, or L.6,642,955 
is the proportion of Scotland. 

§ Ann. 1803, the income from lands, tenements, and heredita-. 
ments, amounted only to L.38,498,136, so that the increase from. 
1ADS.to 1314, inclusive, was L.21,650,194, 
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Lands tithe free, in England - - - L.9,458,309 
Titheable |} - - - - - - 23,268,733 
Tithe free in part - - ee 740,664 
Tithe free on payment of a modus - - 560,570 
Lands tithe free, in Scotland - L.4,367,657 
Titheable in Scotland - 209 

— 4,367,866 
Add for fractions - 1 


L.38,396,143 


The gross duty on the occupiers of land, at 1s. 6d. per pound, 
after deducting tithes, amounts to L.2,734,450. The net duty 
to L.2,176,228. 


Classes not Agricultural. 


The sum payable from funded property, and on the interes- 
of exchequer and navy bills, was contained in Schedule C. at 
mounting in all to L.3,004,861. 


Schedule D. is the assessment of profits on commercial pro- 
perty, trade and manufactures, and every species of profession, 
as lawyers, physicians, &c. the income of all which is stated at 
L.37,058,988, and the taxes arising from which, deducting 
certain allowances, is L.3,021,187. In the accounts for some 
years past, there is ne distinction made between these several 
sources of income, but there was in 1801, when trade produced 
only L.1,121,792 of duty. Out of the L.3,021,187, therefore, 
of net assessment, payable Ann. 1814, on commercial property 
and professions, L.2,000,000 is the largest sum that can be al- 
lotted to trade alone. 


Schedule E. is divided into two classes. 1. Provincial offi- 
ces (as corporation offices, coroners, under-sheriffs, &c.) and 
casual profits. These amounted, Ann. 1814, to L.188,932 of 
duty. The other class consists of our naval, military, and civil 
establishments, including the courts of justice and the civil list ; 
the tax on all these sources amounted to L.924,312. 

From the foregoing accounts the following statement may be 
given, as a general view of the amount of assessment for the 
property tax, Ann, 1814-15, 


j The amount of compositions for tithes, and of tithes leased 


out, is L, 2,231,910. 
A2 
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Schedule A. land in property - - L 4,297,247 
Schedule B. occupiers of land - - 2,176,228 
: Total on lands - 6,473,475 
Tax on houses - - - - - 1,625,939 
8,099,414 
Schedule C. on funded property : - 3,004,861 
Schedule D. trades : - L.2,000,000 
Ditto, professions - - 1,021,187 : 
admin eee 
Schedule E. provincial offices - 188,932 
Ditto, naval, military, and civil esta- 
blishments - - - 924,312 a 
sili 1,118,244 
* Supplementary accounts - - - $0,000 
* Overplus duties and penalties - - 7,008 
Add for fractions - - - - 6 





+ 


Total general amount 1L.15,325,720 





Deductions from the general amoiint. 








Charges of management - - - 344,222 
Allowance of duty to foreigners, friendly societies, &c. 170,000 
Allowances to children - - - 166,213 
Certificates of discharge, and returns for process 100,000 

L.780,441 
Gross prodtice - . - - ~ L.15,32 5,720 
Deductions . - - - - - 780,441 


Net produce from the whole assessment = - L.14,545,279 


nee ee 














The importance of property in Iand, as a source of revenue, 
is sufficiently evident, from these statements. It amounted to 
L.6,433,475, (deducting L.40,000 as the tax on commercial 
profits on iron works), independent of the houses occupied by 
the proprietors of land; while the commercial interests were 
not charged more than about two millions. Nor is this all. It 
is the land that furnishes the materials of the greater part of 
our manufactures, as the woollen, the leather, the iron, the 


* Not mentioned before, but contained in the documents. 
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hardware, the earthen ware, &c. The proprietors and occu- 
piers of land, supply the best market to our manufacturers and 
merchants ; and it is through them, that the greater part of the 
other professions gain their livelihood. Numbers of the fund- 
holders are little aware, that upon the prosperity of agriculture, 
the payments of their dividends must depend. For it is to be 
observed, that as the property tax was imposed on all the classes 
of the community, in proportion to their wealth or incume, hence, 
the taxes payable in every other way, by each class, and every in- 
dividual in each class, who spends his income, must be nearly in 
the same proportion. 

On the other hand, it is proper and just to state, that the 
agriculturists are greatly indebted to trade and manufactures, 
for that consu:nption of the produce of the soil which they oc- 
casion; and if the manufacturer pays more for the provisions 
he consumes, than his competitors in foreign markets, he ought 
to receive a bounty, on the goods he exports, to compensate for 
ye and to put him on an equal footing with his foreign 
rivals. 





It may next be desirable, to ascertain the income from the 
soil, in the years 1806 and 1814; and the value of the produc- 
tions of the soil Ann. 1814. 








Ann. 1806. Ann, 1814. 
oF yon of land, tithes ex-? 1 09, ss4,484 1.29,405,705 
2. Tithes O05 are 2,012,064 2,732,898 
3. Fines on leases - - 72,502 216,546 
4. Quarries - - - $2,456 . 70,378 
5. Mines - wit} bee $63,853 678,786 

L.32,315,359 L.43,104,313 
Increase in 1814 - - 10,788,954 
L.43,104,31% 


In the flourishing state of agriculture, and the high prices 
given for mineral produce, the above suin of L.43,104,315 may 
be multiplied by five, and the total annual profit arising from 
the soil, in 1814, may be estimated at L.215,521,565. A very 
great fall in the price of agricultural produce has lately reduc- 
ed this amount to a considerable extent, and the circulating 
medium of the nation being also considerably diminished, the 
joint effects of these, are the principal causes of those public and 
private distresses which we now experience. In fact it is, not 
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passing from a state of war to that of peace, ‘* but from a state 
** of abundant to deficient circulation,” that is the great source 
of our calamities. 

It likewise appears from the following statement, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, on the 7th of March, 1816, 
that the occupiers of land form a most numerous, as well as 
valuable, class of the community. 

No, of Persons, 

1, Occupiers of land, with incomes under 50. per 
annum, and consequently exempt from the tax 114,778 

2. Occupiers from 501. to 1501. per ann. 432,534 

3. Occupiers above 1502, - - 42,062 
474,596 


Total 589,374 


When we consider for a moment, how usefully this immense 
body of respectable and industrious individuals are occupied ;— 
that by the last enumeration of the population of England, 
‘Wales, and Scotland, the number of families chiefly employed 
in agriculture, amounts to 895,998 ;—that owing to the num- 
ber of servants employed by farmers, each family cannot be es- 
timated at less than six, or about 5,400,000 souls in all ;—and 
that besides the numbers who are directly dependent upon agri- 
culture for their subsistence, there are several millions indirectly 
in a similar predicament ;—it is impossible not to be astonished, 
at the very moderate encouragement given to agricultural exer- 
tions, and how little the attention of the public at large has hi- 
therto been directed to the improvement of the soil, or to the 
interests of those who occupy it. Thrice has the commercial 
interest been relieved by loans from the public; but hitherto, 
no such mark of public protection has been bestowed on the 
land. 

On the 6th of March, 1816, another document was printed 
by order of the House of Commons, stating the number of 
persons employed in trade and professions, assessed to the pro- 
perty tax. 

No. of Persons. 
1. Persons in trade and professions under 501. per 
annum, and exempt from the tax - - 100,760 
2. Above 50/. and under 1501, - = - 117,306 
$. From 150/. to 10001, - - - $1,928 
4. From 10001. and upwards - = - $,692 
: masmpitiesioes .  20GG08 


Total - + 253,686 
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Consequently there are 474,596 actual contributors to the 
property-tax, among the agricultural classes, and only 152,926 
in trades, and other professions, making the number of actual 
contributors connected with agriculture, more than all the classes 
in Schedule D put together, not less than $21,670. 

It is to be hoped that these statements will satisfy every im- 
partial individual, that the strength and resources of this coun- 
try depend upon the productions of the soil ;—¢hat the land is 
the basis of our financial system3—that it is the source on which 
commerce and manufactures, and the payment of the public 
‘creditors, must depend, and it is well known, that the revenues 
of the church, and by far the largest proportion of the payments 
to the poor, and various other public charges, are payable from 
the same source. Hence, nothing can be more impolitic, than 
to neglect the adoption of any measure by which the interests 
of agriculture can be promoted ;—-or more hazardous, than to 
‘take any step by which its prosperity can be impaired,—or those 
who live by it, either impoverished, or brought to ruin. 


The Results. 


1. That when the tax on property is assessed at 15,300,0002. 
‘above eight millions of that sum are charged on lands and 
houses, of which 6,433,475/. arise from lands alone, * and on- 
ly $,021,187/. on trades, manufactures, and all other professions, 
of which not above two millions can be the proportion of the 
commercial interest. ence it is evident, that agriculture is 
the greatest source of our wealth, and the real basis of our 
prosperity. 

2. That the occupiers of the soil in Great Britain alone, 2- 
mount to 589,374 individuals ;—that 895,998 families depend 
chiefly upon agriculture for their subsistence ;-—and, that at six 
to a family, (a mederate computation, when the number of ser- 
vants employed by farmers is considered), the total number, 
directly Jopoutlees on agriculture, cannot be stated at less 
than 5,400,000 souls. 

3. That by far the largest proportion of the remaining classes 
“of the community depend indirectly upon the produce of the 
soil for the means of their subsistence ; and that the land: like- 
wise furnishes the raw materials of numerous manufactures, and 
is the basis of our foreign. trade. 

4. That the actual contributors to the property tax, from the 


* That is, deducting L.40,000 on account of the commercial pror 
its on the iron works. 
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occupiers of the soil, amount to 474,596, whilst from trades, 
and all other professions, the amount is only 152,926, making 
a difference in favour of agriculture, to the amount of 321,670 
actual contributors. 

5. That from the superior importance of agriculture, every 
means ought to be taken to promote its advantage, and the in- 
terest of those who are employed in it; and for that purpose, 
that it is highly expedient to grant loans from the public, to the 
landed, without excluding, if it shall be found necessary, the 
commercial interest ;*—to place the ** circulation of the coun- 
try,” (which is at present in a most wretched state), on a foot- 
ing of security and abundance ;—and to take such other steps, 
as may restore the demand and consumption of a great home 
market, and tliat internal opulence and industry, upon which 
the prosperity of our manufactures, and the revenue of the 
state, must principally depend. ' 

December, 1816. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the recent Alteration in the Distillery Laws. 


SIR, 

As you did me the honour of publishing, in your valuable 
Miscellany, some observations on the Distillery laws, I beg leave 
to offer some remarks on the same subject, which occurred to 
me on perusing the late act, 56. Geo. I1I., which I had no op- 
portunity of doing until within a few days. 

Your correspondent in Inverness observes, that, by this law, 
the distillers are too much laid under the supervision of excise- 
men, who are particularly disagreeable to the people of that 
part of the country. I agree with him, that their attendance 
is too often made necessary, and am humbly of opinion, that 
instead of preventing, it will rather be the means of promoting 
fraud { as wheresoever these gentlemen have much power of 
giving trouble, forbearance must be purchased, and the consi- 
deration will be saved out of the legal duties, and as much 
more as possible. “Those who will condescend to be on such 
terms with them, and will be guilty of fraudulent practices, 
will thus have a most unfair edvantage over the honest trader, 


* How could ten millions of the sinking fund be more advanta- 
geously employed? ; 
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who wishes to render unto Casar that which belongeth to 
* Cesar.’ 

Perhaps I may be wrong in this conjecture ; but I am justifi- 
ed in making the observation, by what was discovered on ex- 
amining several excisemen before a Committee of Parliament, 
respecting the distilleries in Ireland. Whether men in that ca- 
pacity are more upright in this country than in Ireland, it is 
not for me to determine. The constant attendance of excise- 
men, too, must create a most enormous expense on the collec- 
tion of the Revenue, as one will be employed for every still 
that is situated in the Highland districts. However, were the 
business of legal distillation only fully and permanently esta- 
blished, and carried on by men of capacity and property, ma- 
ny of the restrictive clauses of the act might be dispensed with, 
and fewer excisemen required. 

The question of most material consequence is, whether the 
licensed distiller can oany on business to advantage, and pay 
the duty now imposed? Another question of material conse- 
quence is, whether the licensed dis tiller can afford to pay the 
duty of 5s. 6d. per gallon, and also the duty on malt? for un- 
less malt spirits are made by them, it is idle to talk of suppress 
ing smuggling. However, as they ere all on an equal footing, 
in regard to duties and markets, they have no cause to com- 
plain, as malt spirits will always bring a proportional price. I 
think there cannot be a doubt, that the business may be carri- 
ed on, with a fair profit, at the present duties, provided aye 
are disposed to give the same prices which they have long beer 
accustomed to give, and are now giving to smugal: ers, viz. fron 
twelve to fourteen shillings per gallon. Indeed, at the present 
price of grain, it may not perhars be afforded; but, in gene- 
ral, it certainly may. I have, however, heard af a guinea per 
gallon being given for Highland whisky in E dinburgh. If it is 
possible to carry on the business fair ly, the advantage i is so ob- 
vious, to those who are interested in agriculture, “that ever ry 
gentleman and farmer onght to exert himself to protect the fair 
dealers, and suppress the smugglers. Such is the best way of 
decreasing the number of excisemen; by whom smuggling will 
never be suppresse¢l. Some further encouragement will perhaps 
be found necessary, and will doubtless be granted when the 
measure has had time to be acted upon, and fairly tried. 

At present, they labour under the very great disadvantage, 
of being obliged to pay all the duties in advance, being allowed 
no more than fourteen days credit. ‘They certainly ought to be 
put on a footirg with the importers of foreign wines and spirits, 
and be alluwcd to warehouse their spirits upon bond, for a cer- 
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tain time to be limited. ‘This would enable them to manufac- 
tare the surplus of abundant crops; to supply the deficiency, 
and be the best means of stopping distillation in scarce years. 
Tt would also be a means of preventing smuggling in such years, 
as the demand would be supplied from the warehouses, on bet- 
ter terms than smugglers could, when corn is very high priced. 
‘The spirits would be much improved, and rendered much more 
wholesome by keeping; and it would make no difference to the 
Revenue, whether the duties are paid when the spirits are dis- 
tilled, or when taken out for consumpt. Nay, it would tend to 
secure the Revenue; as, in that case, the distiller would not be 
permitted to sell or send out small quantities, or small casks. 

Now, as at all times when corn is likely to be dear, a great 
clamour is raised against distillation from grain; and petitions 
are now preparing, in all the great towns, for its prevention ; 
and will perhaps appear with a great multitude of signatures. 
As many join im this clamour, with the best intentions, without 
considering what benefit would be gained by preventing it, I 
beg leave to submit a calculation of the probable saving of 
bread corn, were none to be consumed in spirits for a year, in 
alt Scotland. 

As it is impossible to know the quantity that is distilled, let 
us make a probable conjecture of what is consumed. I shail 
suppose, that every man, from 10 to 50 years of age, takes a 
gloss, or a fourth of a gill, every day; every woman of the 
same age, half that quantity; and that every man, woman and 
child, below 10 years of age, and above 50, takes a third of it. 
This allowance will be reckoned above the truth by some ; 
by others far below it ;—but, in my humble opinion, it will come 
near it, taking the average of the people. 





Gallons. 

For the first class, the amount is - - 1,508,496 
For the second cisss - ~ - - - 865,671 
For the third class . - - . - 725,676 
' 3,099,843 


Supposing the average quantity of spirits, produced from a 
quarter of barley, to be 15 galions, the quantity saved for 
bread, by stopping distillation, would only be 206,656 quar- 
ters, which, according to the calculation of an ingenious cor- 
respondent of yours, (Vol, 2. p. 131.) would be rather under 
#wo ounces of bread for each individual per day; or, if each 
individual can have daily - - - 21 07%. 
By stopping distillation, he may have more - 4.75 





The full allowance being - 22.75 02. 
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This is the whole that could be gained, supposing that all the 
corn used by the distillers were fit for bread, and that none 
would be converted into spirits, were the licensed distilleries 
stopped. But it is to be considered, in the frst place, that the 
greater part of the corn used by them is not fit for bread, of 
which there is too large a proportion of last crop. Secondly, 
that, of what they do use, a certain proportion, which I do 
not pretend to ascertain, is returned, after extracting the spi- 
rits from it, for food to man, in the shape of beef and pork. 
Thirdly, that if the licensed stills were stopped, smugglers 
would go on, who waste a great deal more grain, in propor- 
tion to the spirits they produce, as well as all the refuse. If 
the licensed distillers are allowed to go on, the high price, and 
poor quality of the grain, will be a sufficient check to prevent 
them from making any more than will supply the demand, 
which the same cause will tend to diminish greatly. 

Let the magistrates and inhabitants of the large towns perse- 
vere in suppressing and discouraging the practice of public 
begging, which will do much for reducing the consumpt of 
grain in distillation. But while any grain ts used for that pur- 
pose, it is greatly for the advantage of all, that it should be 
done legally. To the Revenue, the stoppage of the distillers 
would be a most serious loss, amounting to no less that 891,205/. 
Sterling, exclusive of the duty on the proportion of malt used. 
As the additional supply of bread, thus obtained, would scarce- 
ly, according to the preceding calculation, be sufficient for a 
fortnight’s consumption, it may be secured by a little economy 
in the use of corn, which surely would be preferable to sacri- 
ficing so large a portion of the Revenue. ‘That such economy 
is necessary, is very evident. The corn has not ripened fully, 
and a great deal has been lost in the harvesting; more will be 
lost in the stack-yard, if not most carefully attended to. The 
produce of bread, from the very best, will be deficient. There 
was, however, a great crop of hay and fodder, consequently 
much less corn will be required for horses; and the high price 
of it will induce the farmers to save as much in that way as pos- 
sible. ‘The very jow price of cattle, will enable every body to 
use a greater portion of animal food; which, with the abund- 
ant supply of fish, always at command, will, it is to be hoped, 
secure this country from all risk of scarcity. 

At all events, 1 am convinced that the stoppage of the dis- 
tilleries is a measure much more likely to produce a frequent re- 
currence of the evil, than to prevent it in the mean time; at 
best, it is merely a temporary expedient, which is inconsistent 
with sound policy. My ideas on this subject, as well as my 
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calculations, may be erroneous; but before any one joins in the 
clamour, let me request him, to convince himself by more cor- 
rect information, and I shall be very happy to be convicted 6f 
error, on sound principles. I am, Sir, yours, ARATOR. 
Near Stonehaven, 21. Dec. 1816. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Dr Richardson on Fiorin. 
Sir, 

It is some years since I have appeared in the Edinburgh 
Magazine; and it may seem extraordinary that I now come 
forward, not with ‘the view of accommodating Scorianp, but 
ENGLanp. 

I should be very ungrateful if I preferred any country, except 
my van, to Scotland; and I hope soon to lay before you mea- 
sures for the improvement of the wildest parts of your country, 
of a magnitude scarcely credible, and of which the expense will 
be most trifling. 

I mean to prove the facility of raising, in every mountain graz- 
ing farm in Scotland, as much food as will sustain, through 
the whcle winter, the entire stock that has grazed upon them 
during the summer. 

The object of my present letter is, with your assistance, to 
persuade some of your nurserymen to prepare themselves for 
supplying the Southern English with Fiorin Stolones,—nature 
has taken care of the Northern. 

The reason for my suggesting this strange measure is as fol- 
lows. I have long suspected, and been sometimes told, that 
what was considered as the Agrostis stolonifera in the South of 
England, was either a different variety, or of inferior luxuriance 
to our Irish. 

This point has been lately effectually cleared up by my acute 
friend Mr Preston, Member for Ashburton, a gentleman that 
has observed nature with a sharper eye than any other person 
from his country I have corresponded with. 

Mr Preston found among the spontaneous Agrostides through 
his estates and plantations, that three fourths are the Agrostis 
vulgevis, which does not luxuriate to any great value. 

‘This is a more delicate plant than the Stolonifera, not easily 
distinguished from it, and cannot bear the harshness of our 
Trish and Scotch climates ; hence, I have no doubt, English fail- 
ures are so common. ‘True, I myself have supplied some of 
their nurserymen with the real Stolonifera, but 1 must suppose 
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their stock exhausted, as I know they supply themselves with 
the Agrostis vulgaris from Bagshot Heath, aud gain prodigious- 
ly by the sale of it. 

I shall for a moment suppose your countrymen equally dis- 
honest in themselves; but they cannot cheat in this case, for their 
country does not enable them. I never met with any but the 
true Fiorin in Scotland ; and the successful candidates for the 
Highland Society’s premium of 1815, (Mr Baird of Shotts, and 
Mrs Trotter of Castlelaw), will, I know, cheerfully supply 
them. My friend too, Sir James Stewart, has a Fiorin mea- 
dow near the hospitable house of Drecuorn. 

Since Mr Prestoy’s information, I have replied to different 
English applications, that I shall not give instructions to any per- 
son who is not supplied with Fiorin Stolones from Scotland or 
Ireland ; as disrepute, failure, and disappointment must be the 
necessary result of cultivating an inferior species. 

The liberal Premiums offered by your Highland Society for 
the best Fiorin crops, have enabled my friend to show what 
luxuriance this valuable grass can attain in your country; and 
the Stolones whence these crops were produced, were all of na- 
tive growth. 

Our Farmine Society, too, were very liberal in the same 
way ; but at first I was ashamed to appear as a candidate com- 
peting with my own pupils. At length it was suggested I might 
serve the cause, by diversifying my measures; and accordingly 
I prepared two different areas in distant places ; one of them was 
spontaneous, neither planted, sowed, nor the surfuce broken. 
The result of the inspection of about three Scotch acres I have 
laid before the public in Evan’s and Ruffy’s Farmer’s Journal 
of December 16th. 

My home crop was afterwards inspected, and reported on, by 
different members of the Society, in whose presence it was 
mowed, and weighed green at the moment it was cut. 

The Bienop or Kitpare found 458 pounds, suttle weight, 
to an area of five yards and a half square, that is, an English 
perch ; the Eant or CuarLtemonr 471; and the Bisnor or 
Down 494. 

These weights exceed the average of my wilder meadow, 440 
pounds: It is true, the sward in all these cases was damp, I 
may say wet, and the loss in passing to a state of dry hay will 
be very great, suppose /wo thirds; still, however, the weight of 
the dry will exceed, at least in my best crops, the greatest pro- 
duce I have yet boasted to have raised. 

The weight of wet, green sward, is a vague test of the a- 
mount of dry hay. I am preparing a better, and have stacked 
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four Cistinet areas (measured with great accuracy), apart from 
i: = _ These shall not be weighed until February or 
} arch. 

Still the quantity of green sward has its own separate value. 
My friend Mr Curwen requested me to ascertain for him the 
h amount of Fiorin grass as a green food, at the critical period 

when the Clovers are failing, and the Turnips not yet come 
forward. 

However willing to gratify my friend, I reluctantly cut down 
part of my crop, before it was half ripe. I tried the produce 
in different places, the average weight of which, on the 26/4 
i of August, was fificen tons to the English acre. * The amount ap- 
vl peared to Mr Curwen so great, that, in restating it to the 
fit public, he expressed himself with much caution; and yet f#/~ 

teen tons is short, by more than one half, the lowest produce 
by mowed, late in October and early in November, as given above. 
ti And, in general, I find this late growing grass commonly dou- 
i! bles its quantity in September and October, while, at the same 
{ time, the quality of the hay is much improved. 

Fiorin cultivators will now determine for themselves, accord. 
ing to their exigencies, whether they will use any of their Fiorin 
as summer soil, or reserve the whole for winter hay. 

f) Should any of your Edinburgh nurserymen undertake to pre- 
i pare themselves to supply the English fiorin market, I shail af- 
Hi" - ford them every assistance in my power, either by instruction 
| or recommendation. Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 
Moy, Ireland, Dec. 26th 1816. | W. Ricuarpson, D. D. 





it "O THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Improvements in Caithness. 


i Sir, Edinburgh, 15th Nov. 1816. 
I take the freedom of laying before you a detail of the 
method of reclaiming waste land, practised on the farm of West 
Ormley, by Mr William Henderson, writer in Thurso. The 
i ingenuity, economy and success of the process, recommend it 
to public notice. Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
iid James Furnt. 
Nn Mr Henderson has attempted the cultivation of a field of 
Moor-ground, with a dark-coloured sandy soil, and a clay sab- 
soil ; this moor (asa part yet uncultivated shows), produced very 
short heath, and bordered on absolute sterility. His first ope- 
ration was fallowing by the plough in the ordimary manner ; but 
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he found that the ground continued wet, and beqame more 
spongy than in its original state ; the crops were of course bad, 
and far from being commensurate with the expense incurred. 
To remedy this disadvantage, he resolved on giving a new form 
to the surface, and with that view caused it to be cut by the 
spade into ridges $0 feet wide ; these ridges were raised by mak- 
ing large furrows 12 feet wide, 18 inches deep at the centre, 
and sloping to nothing at each side. The clay taken from these 
wide furrows was thown upon the middle of the ridges ; and the 
upper soil taken from the part thus searified, was thrown into 
the bottom as a covering for the sloping subsoil of the sides of 
the ridges. In order that the soil might be conveniently thrown 
into the bottom, only two or three feet in length of the great 
furrow was cut at once; thus, it was always easy to remove the 
soil to the bottom of the part which was last cut. The field was 
next manured with a very small quantity of dung and sca-ware; 
it was then ploughed, as a final preparation for the seed. The 
expense of forming the ridges by the spade, was 5/. per acre. 

The first crop, after the above detailed improvement, yielded 
ten bolls of potatoe-oats on each acre ; and ever since, (6 years}, 
this fiekl has been as profitable as the best old croft-ground on 
the farm. It is now an excellent loam, dry, of a firm texture, 
and covered with luxuriant grass. 

Mr Henderson considers that his process, in addition to 2 
better formation of the subsoil, bas the advantages of imme- 
diately drying the spongy soil, by the pressure of the incumbent 
elay, and ultimately of forming a loam by its mixture with the 
silicious and vegetable particles of the soil, Probably a more 
beneficial mixture of soil with subsoil is not to be met with. 

There is one consideration, which, though of a temporary 
nature, gives much importance to Mr Henderson’s mode of im- 
provement. It seems to be well calculated for the relief of the 
present distress. Perhaps it might be difficult to suggest a source 


of employment of more extensive application, or more produc- 
live. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Short Account of the English Improver Improved, or, The Suroy 
of Husbandry Surveyed. By Cavprain Warer Biyru. Pub- 
lished, the Sd edition, in 1652. 


AtrHouGH this very shrewd perfornvance be not the most 
ancient English publication on the subje’, yet as. it is among 
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the oldest extant, and as it exhibits a very interesting view of 
the state of husbandry at that particular period, it becomes an 
object of much curiosity, and is worthy of being more generally 
known, on account of the many excellent remarks and judicious 
instructions with which it abounds. 

The author introduces this work by Addresses to several de- 
scriptions of readers, in the evident view of attracting attention 
to a subject hitherto but little known, and to prepossess them 
with a favourable opinion of its importance. 

The first address is to The Right Honourable Lord General 
Cromwel, and the Right Honourable the Lord President, and 
the rest of the Most Honourable Council of State. In this he 
confines himself chiefly to stating the diflerent prejudices against 
improvement (or obstacles to it) at the time, which were, 1s¢, 
The want of Leases, from which the tenants were deterred from 
the attempt. 2d, The discouragement to Flood Land, from the 
risk of getting into lawsuits with the neighbours. 3d, The 
antermixture of different Properties in Common Field. 4th, Un- 
limited Pasturage on Commons, by which these were overstocked, 
te the great loss of all concerned. 5th, The want of a Law to 
compel ajl men to kill their wonts or moles. 6th, The not com- 
pelling men to plant Wood where they cut it duwn. 7th, Not 
searching sufficiently for Mines, Minerals and Fossils. 8th, Too 
many Water Mills, to the great destruction, as he terms it, of 
abundance of gallant land. And the /ast, and not the least, is 
the reign of many abominable Lusts, as Sloth and Idleness, with 
their daughters, Drunkenness, Gaming and Licentious Liberty. 
Our readers will perceive, that some of these prejudices exist to 
the present day. At same time, this is not an ill remark to come 
from an old Parliamentary soldier. 

The next address is To the Industrious Readers ;—in which 
he gives a general prospectus of his Plan, and mentions the 
authors whom he had either cons®!ted or heard of, and whose 
names we shall be happy here to record to their credit, in the 
words of the intelligent author. ‘ I would,’ says he, ‘ direct 
thee to consider what hath been written in this kind by former gallant 
instruments, worthy of perpetual honour. Mr Markham did ex- 
cellently for his time: so did Mr Gouge in his Husbandry. Mr 
Tusser times out his experiences to good purpose ; and, in all their 
books, thou mayst find out many things worthy thy observation. 
Str Francis Bacon’s Natural History is worthy of high esteem : 
Tt is full of rarities and true Philosophy.—Sir Hugh Platt?s Adam's 
Art Revived, is of good report.—Mr Gabriel Platt’s Discovery of 
Hidden Treasure is very ingenious; and I must not forget Mr 
Samuel Hartlin’s picces, lately put forth, of Discoveries in other 
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* countries suitable to this nation.’ He mentions also; in dif- 
ferent parts of the work, a Mr Speed, as a writer, or rather a 
projector in agriculture ; bat with more marks of aversion than 
esteem. He gives notice also, in this address, that he will in a 
future work give directions for the rearing and feeding of cattle, 
—making of butter and cheese, &c. It seems probable, that the 
Blyth mentioned (unprecisely enotigh) in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. [. last edition, as having contributed, by his writ- 
ings, so much to the prosperity of Ireland, may be this same au» 
thor, and by means of this same promised publication. 

In his address Yo the Right Honourable Nobility and Gentry 
of the nation, he exhorteth them to set a good example of cul- 
tivation themselves ; or, where they rather chuse to let out their 
lands to others, that they chuse tenants with stock and indus- 
try, who may make an honest livelihood, as well as pay the rent 
readily ;—the standing rate to be regulated by the rise and fall 
of commodities in the nation. He warns them against such te- 
nants as mays from foolish or improper motives, offer more thar 
the land is worth ; and who, after having taken their will of it, 
and themselves ruined, return it again in sach a bad state, as 
will compel the proprietor to abate the rent, or retain it in his 
own hands, to his great discredit. He advises them against any 
schemes that may seem to advance the rent, at the expense of 
the population; and from this adverts to the ruin that accom- 
panies (as he calls it) that ranting and roring garb; for, whilst 
they maintain the greatest roring, their lands steal away fronr 
them with the greatest privacy ;—and this not so much by large 
diet, as by drink and wine abused, and gaming after supper ; 
by which night, with its secret works of darkness, draws all to 
wreck and ruin. * And now,’ he continues, * give me leave, 
* Most Honourable, to expostulate with you, what galant parts’ 
* some of you lose, for want of exercise; and what great estates’ 
* does some one consume that would maintain thousands: But, 
‘ fearing to offend the honest landlord, by sach piain dealling, 
‘ shail say no more on the subject.’ He ther takes notice of 
the impropriety of being, on the other hand, too easy to te- 
nants, which may occasion them to be indolent; so that such 
seldom thrive, with all the good bargains they get. Good land, 
he adds, is one thing, learning or abilities another; but the bet 
ter of any—is to improve both. He concludes, by entreating 
them to study activity and ingenuity, and to improve their lands 
themselves to the highest pitch, and not to let their high birth 
or breeding prevent them doing their duty to their country, by. 
an unremitting attention to the cultivation and improvement of 
their estates. 
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In his address to The Honourable Society of The Houses 
(Inns) of Court and Universities, he does not dissuade them from 
attending chiefly to the higher and more scientific branches of 
knowledge, but requests merely that they would, by way of re- 
creation, step a little into the fields and country, and bestow an 
hour or two on this subject, at their leisure; as they, of all men, 
from their knowledge, are fittest to make complete improvers. 
He acknowledges, that it was from them that he had met with 
the most encouragement in the prosecution of this work, and 
had seen among them the best examples of good husbandry— 
and that he continued to expect from them still greater dis- 
coveries. He then takes occasion to advert to the state of culti~- 
vation among the Dutch; and expresses a conviction, that from 
their wisdoms and high character for knowledge, this country, 
through their efforts, may soon become more improved. 

To the Honourable So/diery of the three nations, he next ad- 
dresseth himself, in the trust that their good offices will not be 
watting to promote the improvement of the soil—on three ac- 
counts, 1. Because of the welcome of a calm after a storm ; 
2. Because it will afford them employment,. and much enlarge 
their quarters; and, lastly, Because of their own interest—hav- 
ing got lands assigned for pay,—so that they may now beat 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. 

To the Husbandman, Farmer, or Fenant, he addresseth him- 
self, deprecating their prejudices against innovation, and entreat- 
ing a Reroupeile reception to his suggestions; assuring them, 
that by adopting a more judicious system of husbandry, they 
will not only enrich their country, but enrich themselves. He 
gives them many a good admonition, so briefly expressed, as not 
to admit of condensation, and with so much judgment as can 
hardly be surpassed, with all the light that has arisen on the 
science of cultivation, from that time to the present day. 

Lastly, he concludes these preliminary addresses, with an 
Epistle to The Poor Cottager, in which he exhorts him to cast 
off all prejudice too, against enclosure and other improvements 5. 
which, if they seem to do him no immediate good, will at least 
ultimately do him no harm—but will even increase the demand 
for his labours. ‘ So,’ says he, * I shall say no more at pre- 
* sent, but conclude with wishing thee the blessing of God with 
‘ thy portion—for you have more cause to praise his Blessed 
‘ Name, than to repine at so good a Providence. ’ 

Thus have we endeavoured to reduce into small compass the 
aubstance of these most sensible addresses and exhortations,. 
comprised in akout 46 pages of the work. 
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In the further prosecution of this Treatise, he arranges it very 
methodically into Distinct Heads, under separate Chapters—the 
nature of which we shall now endeavour, in few terms, to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

Chap. 1.—treats of the Excellency, Necessity, and Usefulness 
of Improvements. ‘These considerations are so self-evident, that 
he does not spend much time in enforcing them; nor does it 
seem at all necessary, at this time, to enumerate his arguments, 

Chap, 2.—in which he properly enough commences the first 
general head, he treats of The Causes of Barrenness of Land, 
which he distinguishes into two heads—1. In man himself; 
and, 2. In the land itself. 

1, In Man.—}'rom various operating causes, as, a general 
aversion to new discoveries, not known in their fathers’ nor in 
their grandfathers’ days. ‘00 expensive—more than the profit 
will defray—or that the improvement is more than they can be- 
lieve—with many other frivolous objections. Also indolence of 
disposition, they will not bestir themselves ;—like to the sluggard 
of old, they sce a lion in the way. Another cause is, a defec- 
tion in the laws, which are not severe enough against idleness 
and drunkenness, nor against rogttes and vagabonds. Neither 
is there any magazine or treasury, in the particular counties, 
raised, to provide work for the unemployed. ‘This seems to be 
an idea similar to that which pervades the country at present, 
by which contributions are so generally made, for giving em- 
ployment (not alms) to distressed labourers: An idea, although 
not altogether novel, which has never before been acted upon. 
He again reverts to drunkenness, as being a most prevalent 
vice in that age. ‘The fact seems to be, that in all ages, a pro- 
pensity has been shown to that vice, perhaps less in the pre- 

ent times than formerly. 

2. In the second cause of barrenness, namely in the Jand it~ 
self, he first of all enumerates two circymstances, that are 
more justly imputeable to man, the first stated cause, That 
is, the over-ploughing of some lands, till they will no longer 
produce corn, and the over-mowing of others, till they will no 
longer produce grass. He proceeds, however, to mention in- 
stances where land is naturally unfertile of itself; such as being 
incumbered with too many rock-stones, or gravel; some too 
moist ; some too dry; some too much exposed to winds and 
storms; and some too much under the shade. In this chapter 
he tukes occasion to animadvert, seemingly with some feeling, 
on a publication under this title, New Jiventions for the In-~ 
proving Lands, by J. S. (his friend Speed we presume), pubs 
lished in. 1646, , There seems, however, t6 have been somes 
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thing original, if not praiseworthy, in this projectors’s publi- 
cation, notwithstanding the ridicule with which the worthy 
Captain treats his manuring-plowgh, mantring-waggon, manur- 
ing-stone, corroding-harrow, raikes and sced- barrow. 

In Chap. 3.—with which commences The Second General 
Head, or the several means of cure, or correction of barrenness 
in land, he shows what lands are most suitable to watering, or, 
as it is now called, Irrigation. In this are many very judicious 
remarks; and although it appears, that, at this particular pe- 
riod, the watering or flooding of land was but very partially 
introduced, yet soils adapted to it, and the means of applica- 
tion, were by this author remarkably well understood. 

In Chap. 4.—the author continues the subject, by showing 
more at large the practical application. 

In Chap. 5.—the subject is stilt further prosecuted, by show- 
ing the proper season on soils of various kinds ; under which we 
shall quote the author’s own words in one short sentence, as a 
pretty fair spectmen of his discernment, and of his style. Up- 
on warm, sound land,—* thou mayest continue thy water al- 
* most all the year round, provided that thou keep it not too long 
* upon a place (meaning at once); for thou must be sure to have 
* an especial eye, that thou soak not thy land too much,—for then 
* the rush will come upon thee, and it will overgrow thee, and ex- 
‘ ceedingly prejudice thy hopes.’ 

In Chap. 6.—he showeth the artificial making of the floating 
trench, and how to level land, and the suddenest way to svarde 
it. In this, there is a figure of a Aand-beater, for smoothing 
the surface. 

In Chap. 7.—which is called the Second Picee of Improve- 
ment, there are many ingenious directions for draining land, as 
well as several very intelligent reflections on the original causes 
of its wetness. 

In Chap. 8.—he answers several objections made against the 
probable advantages to be derived from flooding. 

Chap. 9.—relates to Fen-draining, or regaining Drowned 
Lands, or in bounding (embanking) of the sea from it. ‘This 
is a very copious Chapter, and is embellished with a plate or 
view of a mill, or Persian wheel, for raising water. 

Chap. 10.—Contains directions for making different tools or 
implements for the preceding improvements, with two plates 
descriptive of them. Some of them remarkably plain, simple, 
and effective. 

Chap. 11.—with which commences the Third Piece of Im- 
provement, treats particularly of the improvement of land by 
pasture. In this ehapter, author is, if possible, more at 
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home than ever. His arguments, well chosen, are most con- 
clusive. 

Chap. 12.—showeth what lands are capable (or most susceptible) 
of enclosure. The method, and how it is universally beneficial. 

Chap. 13.—showeth the excellency of tillage. ‘Vhe great ob- 
ject of the author, in the two preceding chapters, and in this 
and the following, is to demonstrate the superior advantages to 
be derived from enclosures, compared to commonty; and from 
alternate tillage and pasture, compared with constant tillage and 
constant pasture: and he assuredly succeeds in both. He quotes, 
at considerable length, from a curious tract in verse, on the 
first of these subjects, by Master Tusser, from which we shall 
transcribe only the two following stanzas, as a sufficient speci- 
men of the work. 

‘ The country enclosed 1 praise, 
The other delighteth not me ; 
For nothing the wealth it doth raise, 
To such as inferiour (in poverty) be. 
More profit is quieter found, 
Where pastures in several be; 
Of one silly acre of ground, 
Than Champion (open fields) maketh of three.’ 

Chap. 14.—in which commences the fourth piece of improve. 
ment, shows how to improve and corne (convert into tillage) 
old pastures, so as not to impoverish the land, but double the 
improvement for ea time, and afterward make it better than e- 
ver for graring. 


Chap. 15.—shows the manner of ploughing, with some asto- 
nishing examples of profit. 

Chap. 16.—contains particular directions how to plough, so 
as not to over-crop. These are very copious and sensible. 

Chap. !7.—Continuation of the same subject, as applicable 
to inferior sails. 

Chap. 18. On the best way of destroying ant hills. 

Chap. 19.—On the rooting out of gosse, broom and brakes, 
Xc.; and to plant fruit-trees. To preserve corn from blasting— 
from crows and vermin; and a description of the Persian wheel, 
mentioned in Chap. 9. 

Chap. 20.—In which commenceth the Fifth Piece of Improve- 
ment, or on Manures. This Chapter relates chiefly to Lime ; at 
that period not very generally used. 

Chap. 21.—On Marl. Some good practical observations. 

_Chap. 22.—On Sands, or rather mud or sleech from seas and 
rivers. . 
Chap. 23.—On various other Manures.—In all these Chap- 


ters on manures, there are many practical directions, and much 
sound reasoning. 
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Chap. 24.—In which commences the Sixth Piece of Improve- 
ment, or on Plantations, and treats of the soils adapted to the 
growth of wood, with directions how to plant wood, and quick- 
set fences. 

Chap. 25.—Some additional instructions on the subject, and 
answers to objections against it. A very interesting Chapter. 

Chap. 26.—begins the Second Part of England's Improvement, 
in which is chiefly recommended the more extensive cultivation 
of various new species of crops. This Chapter relates to Tre- 
Juyle or great Clover-grass. No other clovers are mentioned, nor 
rye- grass. 

Chap. 27.—Is on the cultivation of St. Foyne and Lucerne. 

Chap. 28.—Introduces a distinct subject from the immediate 
ly preceding, and gocs through this and five succeeding chap- 
ters; namely, On improvements that may be made on ihe 
Plough. It points out abuses (or) faults in the plough. 

Chap. 29.—On Improvements that may be made in the Plough, 
with a Plate of four several kinds.—Very curious, 

Chap. 30.—Relates to Imperfections incident to all Ploughs. 
The Dutch and Norfolk ploughs described. The last, a plough 
of small dimensions, with which one man, with two horses, on 
the light sandy soils of that county, ploughed 2 acres, and some- 
times 3, inaday. Relates the circumstances of a contract to 
plough, at, five pence per acre; horses aud implements, furnished 
by the farmer, by which the people made ten pence a-day— 
reckoned then very good wages. 

Chap. 31.—Gives Rules to make a Plough go easily, without 
wheels to regulate the depth—only by means of the horse- 
gears letting up or down by the backband, as was practised in 
Scotland before the present improved muzzle was invented. 

Chap. $2.—Still more on ploughs,—in which much practical 
knowledge is exhibited. 

Chap. 33.—The same subject continued, with a description 
of a plough that will till 2 furrows at once ;—also of one drawn 
by 2 horses, that will plough—sow—and harrow at the same 
time;-which even modern times has not attained to, though 
evidently practicable. 

Chap. 34.—Resumes the original subject proposed, of the 
more general cultivation of rare crops.—/Wceld is the subject 
of it. 

Chap. 35.— Treats of [Voad, another dyc-stuff. 

Chap. 36.—Treats of Madder. The profit on all these crops 
of dye-stuffs seems in general to be great. The last, in parti- 
cular, is stated to have been in some cases as high as 500/. on 
an acre in three years. 
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Chap. $7.—Treats very largely on Hops, which seem to have 
been introduced not long before as a subject of culture in the 


country. For the author states—* But it was not many years 


‘ since the famous city of London petitioned Parliament against 
‘ their use, in regard they would spoil the taste of the drink, and 
‘ endanger the people, and also against Newcastle coal, in re- 
* gard of their stench.’ But, adds our ingenious author—* Had 
* the Parliament been no wiser than they, we had been in a measure 
‘« pined, and in a greater measure starved.” From.this, we may see 
that, in former times, as well as at present, the wisdom of Par- 


diament has been interposed in behalf of the people themselves, 


against their own clamour, and against their own folly. 

Chap. 38-42.—Treats of the Cultivation of Szafron, of Li- 
quorish, of Rape and Cole Seed, of Hemp, of Flax; in all of 
which he makes it appear, that, with attentive management, 
the profit will be very great. 

Chap. 43.—Treats of Orchards, and Fruits ; and the author 
states his opinion, that even Vines might be cultivated in Eng- 
land, as was formerly the case in Kent and in Surry. 

Chap. 44.—Being the last of all, proposes improvements in 
Garden vegetables, enumerating these six kinds—Cabbage, Car- 
rot, Onion, Parsnip, Artichoak, and Turnip, probably all very 
rare plants at the time. And it may be observed of the last, 
that it seems not to have been then intreduced into feld culture. 
For, with respect to it, he says, that, ‘in case much land be 
* sown with it, and they-come ‘to so great plenty that the markets 
¢ will not carry them away at such a rate, as the Gardner can afford 
* them, then they may be disposed of to the feeding of sheep and 
‘ cattle.’ Although this ingenious author did not live to see this 
use of Turnip become general, yet he is much to be admired 
for his sagacity in poiting out the application of turnip to 
the feeding of cattle, which has not only been long extensively 
practised to the great increase of butcher’s meat in the market; 
but has been, from the accuracy required in the culture, the 
best means that has yet been fallen on, for the general improve- 
ment of British agriculture. It is a most singular fact to be re- 
marked, that pofatoes are not once mentioned in this Treatise— 
a clear proof that they were not then known in Britain; al- 
though it is understood that they were long before that time 
known and cultivated in Ireland. 

The author concludes the whole with a shart appendix, chief- 
ly intended to demonstrate the propriety of getting the common 
lands (so prevalent even yet in England) divided into severalty, 
so that each person interested, might have it in his power to 
cultivate his own portion according to his own mind. ‘This sub- 
ject appears all along to have had a strong hold on his mind ; 
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and one of the greatest obstacles to a division, seems to have 
been the difficulty of persuading the people themselves into the 
measure. In a vein of humour he thus ridicules the mode of 
living that these commonty people were under the necessity of 
pursuing. ‘* Live,’ says he, * they do indeed, very many in a 
‘ mean, low condition, with hunger and ease. Better do those 
in Bridewell- And for the best of them, they live as uncom- 
fortably, moyling and toyling and drudging: What they get 
they spend: Plow, sow and reap, and all to bring the year 
about. And can they make even at the year’s end? If ser- 
vants wages can be paid—rent discharged—teems maintained 
—and family alive, all is well. 1 dare say, fewer estates are 
raised, though in itself an honest calling—than by any calling 
or employment whatever. Whistle it in, and whistle it out, as 
the Proverb is.” 

This, in few words, is an Epitome of this ancient author’s 
Treatise on English Husbandry ; which is not only a very in- 
telligent work, but is most valuable, as showing at the same 
time the state of agriculture at that period, and the means that 
were then devised for its improvement, The whole is compris- 
ed in about $20 pages small quarto, not very closely printed. 
Few works on the subject seem to be more worthy of being bet- 
ter known. It is at present to be found only in the possession 
of a few. It might be reprinted in a more elegant form, on 
about 20 sheets of letter press, or $20 pages 8vo. at a price not 
exceeding perhaps 5s. or 6s, including two plates of implements. 
The language, although antiquated, might still be retained— 
with merely an explanation on the margin, of such terms or 
words as have become obsolete. 

December 1816. R. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Land Rent, Regulated by the Price of Victual. 

‘THenReE appears of late to have been a great deal written on 
this subject, without seeming to haye made much impression on 
the public mind, or to have produced much practical effect. If 
the scheme which I am now going to propose, should carry as 
little conviction of its propriety as any that have preceded it, 
yet it shall have this good circumstance attending it, that it 
shall neither take up much of the reader’s time with the inves- 
tigation of its principles, nor with the detail of its operation. 
“I propose, as the very foundation on whjch it rests,—that 
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there shall be both a maximum and a minimum in the rent, or a 
point beyond which, in favours of the tenant, it shall not rise; 
and on the other hand, a point beyond which, in favour of the 
landlord, it shall not fail. 

I propose also that Oatmeal shall be the species of victual; 
from the varying price of which, the rent is annually to be re- 
gulated—taking always the County Fiars for the year in question 
as the price of the meal. 

I propose, further, that 24s. a boll shall be understood as a 

fair medium price, which both landlord and tenant have in view 
at the time of making the bargain for the farm. 

Then let 30s. the boll be fixed on as the maximum beyond 
which the rent shall not rise,—for this reason, that whenever 
Meal rises above that price, it must be very much owing toa 
deficiency in the crop, which will put it out of the tenant’s power 
to advance the rent to a higher rate. 

On the same roa 18s. the boll be fixed on as the 
minimum beyond which the rent shall not fall: For, in this 
case, a greater decline in the price may fairly be imputed to ag 
ordi sr crop, from which the tenant will be quite able to 
sell at a lower rate. 

Let us then suppose, that the rent of a farm is agrced upon be- 
twixt the parties to be 120/. yearly, on the conviction that when 
Meal sells at 248. boll, this will be a fuir and equal bargain for 
both landlord and tenant. 

The operation of this bargain will then be as under— 

WHEN THE FIARS ARE THE RENT WILL BE 
Per boll 18sh.......+00+...-- 90 the minimum 
19 ccccccccsccscccceecesID 
ZO rcccccccscccccseces LOO 


Fl dccccandeqece eheee 105 
Wiccasee eeseeeee eccee L1G 
Bo aceeccccce gidanduss 115 
ietaanaitonenns .--. 120 the medium 
Tir ncuies atvsapevasans 125 
Wagheaiesteasedanc ee 100 


ZS vecccccctevccccecss 140 
ZO cceccecesccccccccee 145 
BO. .ccceceesereeeeeee 150 the maximum ; 
and thus the rent will never be less than 90/., nor more than 1507. 
Should the range of variation be conceived to be too large 
—let 24s. still be continued as the medium, and let 28s. be the 
maximum, and 20s. the minimum. In which case the rent would 
never fall below 100/., nor rise above 1401, 
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If wheat should be preferred as the lating victual,—let the 
medium be $2s., the maximum 40s., and the minimum 24s. 

Or any other victual or rates, as the parties may judge best 
for themselves. The above is meant only to exhibit the principle 
and its operotion. 

Ayrshire, Dec. 25. 1816. E. N. * 





FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
The Nose End of the Potato the best for Seed. 


AxovT a twelvemonth ago, there was a publication in the 
papers by a gentleman in Kilmarnock, recommending to those 
who might have occasion to set potatoes in the ensuing season, 
to chuse the cuts from off the nose, or upper end of the Potato, 
in preference to the root or under end, or indeed any other 
parte from repeated experience, he had always found such 

0 produce the best crop. 

As it seemed to be evident, that this end of the Potato would 
have the most vigorous shoot, I gave assent at once to the re- 
commendation, and had all my sets selected from that end of 
the potatoes accordingly. 

The consequence was what was predicted. The shoots came 
vigorously away from the first; and the plants continued to 
thrive to the last. As I had no variety of sets, by way of ascer- 
taining the fuct from experiment, I am not prepared to say how 
far the crop has been better or in greater quantity, which was the 
light I viewed it in ;—but this only—that although from the un- 

enial nature of last season, potatoes in general are evidently de- 
fective in quantity, yet 1 could not discern any defection in mine. 
They seemed to be very much, in that respect, as usual, while, 
at same time, they were planted on the same kind of ground, 
and cultivated, in every respect, with neither more nor less at- 
tention. But a circumstance ocenrred, that I was not prepar- 
ed to expect, and certainly did not look for. They turned out 
to be the very best in quality of any that I ever had—very much 
superior, indeed, to those of the preceding year, and yet they 
were of the same seed unchanged. ‘This, I think now, on re- 
flection, ought to have been the case; as, from the circum- 


* This is a plain practical mode of regulating rent by the price of 
grain, apparently calculated to do equal justice to both landlord and 
tenant ; and indeed it lays down the only sound principle upon which 
‘an agreement of this kind can be founded. " Com. 
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stance of being more vigorous from the beginning, they ap- 
peared earlier than usual above groand, and of course became 
more carly ripe, than any field potatoes in the neighbourhood ; 
so that they were, in a full mature state, taken up, and pitted or 
housed, on the ist day of October, whilst none in this part of the 
country were ready for three or four wecks after, and not fully 
ripe afier ali; as 1 understand from all quarters, that they are 
waxy and very indifferent in quality. 

It may be remarked, on this subject, also, that this upper 
part, or nose of the potatoe, is precisely that portion of the 
vegetable that is least adapted for eating, as it is always the 
most watery part of the root. 

Bower-Lodge, ein Geo, RoBertson. 

Dee. 18. 1816, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Decrease in the Quantity of Corn, after being 
some Months in the Stack. 

Sir, 

In the Mid-Lothian Survey, published in 1795, at page 
57 in the Appendix, there is 2 most curious statement on this 
eubject, apparently well ascertained, that I would request of you 
to transcribe into your Magazine, as also the whole paragraph 
in which it is contained, as it relates further to a most singular 
mode of harve-t operations adopted at that period by a very ju- 
dicious Mid-Lothian husbandman. 

An Oricinat Conrriputor. 

Cunningham, Dec. 26. 1816. 

Agreeable to the wishes of our Correspondent, we give the 
paragraph he refers to; though part of it was formerly tran- 
scribed in the Review of the Mid-Lothian Survey, (Vol. III. 
235.) 

‘© The most singular circumstance perhaps in his (Mr John- 
ston of Hillhouse, near Kirknewton) whole practice, is that 
which relates to the disposal of his crop in harvest. He thrashes 
the whole of it off, nearly as fast as it is cut down, allowing it 
only, in dry. weather, three or four days to stand in the stook. 
The straw, after it is thrashed, is built up in sows, like to hay, 
in the barh-yard, and is found to be more nutritive, and more 
to the taste of the cattle, than if it had been allowed to have 
been compietely dried before it was /ed in. ‘To render this 
practice more conformable to the climate, he has a shed adjoin- 
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ing to the barn, that will hold one hundred bolls of corn in the 
straw, and another equally large, for holding the straw after it 
is thrashed ; so that, even in the case of rain, by taking care to 
have the corn-shed previously filled, he is enabled to carry on 
the thrashing operations for a considerable time without inter- 
ruption ; and from the short time allowed the corns to remain 
cut in the field, his harvest is at least ten days in progression 
more forward, and the like time sooner finished, than it would 
otherwise be. But the most important consideration of the 
whole is, that the quantity of corn obtained by this early thrash- 
ing is much more abundant, as may be clearly seen from the 
following experiment :—In a field containing one hundred and 
twenty stooks of oats, every third stook regularly was brought 
home in autumn, and thrashed, forty stooks in all; which pro- 
duced eight bolls six pecks of good grain, and two pecks of 
weak. The eighty stooks remaining, which, at the same rate, 
would have produced sixteen bolls three firlots of good grain, 
and one firlot of weak, were stacked in the yard, and thrashed 
in April following, when the produce was only ten bolls three 
firlots of good grain, and six pecks of weak; being a loss of a- 
bout six in seventeen, or nearly thirty-five per cent. in favour of 
early thrashing! There was none of this corn destroyed by 
vermin, and the weight in autumn was within two pounds the 
boll of what it weighed in April. ” 





TO TIIE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Cures for several Diseases in Cattle. 


Sr, 

Ir is well known what great loss farmers sustain by dis- 
orders in their horses and black cattle, from the want of per- 
sons that have made these disorders their study ; and I am of 
opinion, that it is the duty of every man to make the cures of 
such as they have treated successfully as public as possible. I 
do not here pretend to give the causes of the following distem- 
pers, but only to describe them, so as they may be ‘known, 
along with the cures that I have successfully employed. About 
four years ago, 1 bought a very handsome dairy cow; in a few 
days I observed her lame behind, from no cause that I could 
discover. She grew worse to such a degree, that she could not 
follow the rest of my stock to their pasture; and fell greatly off 
in her milk, as well as in flesh. In three or four weeks, six or 
seven of my stock were afflicted in the same manner, consisting 
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of calves, queys, and milk cows ; some of them so severely, that 
they could not, but with difficulty, go twenty yards to a 
pasture, nor feed themselves, but were to be fed by the hand, 
almost lying constantly in great pain. I had previously exa- 
mined the feet of the first, and found an ulcer between the cloots 
of the hind feet, where all the others were also affected. Many 
were the cures prescribed, and numerous applications made, to 
very little purpose. Some of them got better, but were much 
reduced in body ; none died. ‘This distemper continued to af- 
fect my dairy for three years. I applied to medical people to 
no purpose, till one day an acquaintance of mine, a farmer from 
a distance, called, to whom I was complaining, when he desired 
me to take the cows affected, and carefully wash their feet where- 
ever there appeared any sore, and after drying them, to apply 
vitriol to the sore, with a feather, and then roll dry cloths about 
the foot, and let them stand in the house for four days, when 
they would be cured: and this was actually the case. They 
suffered much pain from the burning vitriol. The complaint is 
called the Crutock, or Clootill, Perhaps the same application 
may cure the foot-rot in sheep; but of that I have no expe- 
rience. 

Another disorder has got into my dairy, and those in the 
neighbourhood. I know 2 dairy of a dozen or fourteen cows 
all affected ; and two died before the complaint or cure was 
known. I have some idea it is not generally known ; it is cal’~ 
ed the houcks, and will assuredly prove fatal if no remedy be ay 
plied. The cause of it I do not pretend to know. As far as I 
have heard, it only affects them im winter ; and it is said that 
horses are liable to the same disease, and cured in the same 
way. A white gristly snbstance, from under the lowest eyelash, 
grows up upon the eye; the cattle become hide bound, refuse 
to eat, and their hair stands on end. Let a careful person take 
a sharp needle and thread, and pass the needle through the 
white gristly substanee, so as not to hurt the ball of the eye; 
by the thread draw it up a fittle, and with a pair of scissars clip 
it off. In twenty-four hours take a choppin of blood from the 
neck of the animal; and every two days, with warm urine or 
warm water and black soap, wash it from the shoulders to a- 
bove the kidneys, and it will soon feed as usual. If the com- 
plaint return, repeat the process; and 1 have never known it 
return above twice in one season. 

Warts upon cows’ teats are very hurtful when milking, and, 
with spirited cows, very dangerous to the milkmaid, as welt 
as occasioning a loss of milk: But let the farmer, when the 
cows are dry, or queys before calving, take a quarter of an 
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ounce of corrosive sublimate, dissolve it in a gill of water, apply 
the solution once to the warts, and let the cows stand three or 
four days. A great part.ofthe warts will come out by the roots, 
upon stripping down the teats in the same.way as when milk- 
ing. If the whole do not come out after the first application, 
repeat the process. ' 
Banks of Ayr, \7th Jan. 1817. R. A. 
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Small Thrashing Mill—in Reply to a Correspondent from Nairn. 

















Sir 

"TL ossenven a letter in No. LXVII. of your Magazine, 
intimating the wish of a Correspondent from Nairn, to be in- 
formed whether. any improvements have been lately made on 
Mr Johnston’s small thrashing machine, and if feeding rollers 
have been applied, &c. And having myself a machine of this 
description, I was rather disappointed to find no remarks upon 
it by way of answer in the following Number. In case, then, 
nothing better has since been communicated on the subject, I 
take the liberty to forward the following observations, for the 
information of your correspondents, if you think them worthy 
of insertion. 

In consequence of the description given in No. LIL., I, about 
two years ago, applied to the Manager of the Greenside l’ound- 
ry, Edinburgh, for one of these machines, requesting that it 
might be supplied with feeding rollers. It was accordingly sent 
with information that it was somewhat different in construc- 
tion from Mr Johnston’s, in as much as, beside having rol- 
lers, it had a feeding-beard, and went with pinions, and.had a 
semicircular case over the drum ; all which were considered im- 
provements. I have now thrashed oa/s with it for these two 
years past, but have not tried it with any other grain. The se- 
migircular case, I found rather obstructed the drum when the 
{| fodder was long; and I was thence induced to supply its place 

with a screen of thin wood, attached to the feeding-board, ris- 
ing from the rollers, and projecting half over the drum: This I 























a found necessary to prevent the current of air occasioned by the 
i | velocity of the drum, from blowing the corn and fedder back 
HER, upon the feeder. Notwithstanding the rollers (which are not 







fluted), two men are perfectly sufficient to drive the machine ; 
Hh but it requires also one to loose the sheaves and feed, and a boy 
to take away the straw.. I forgot. to mention, that, by way of 
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relieving the men, it has a fly-wheel—The work is performed 
to my satisfaction, and which I compute on an average to be, 
from a boll to a boll and a half per hour, where the corn and 
fodder are good. Permit me, however, to observe, that I do 
not think such a machine would suit on a farm of any great ex- 
tent; and that I believe the chief advantage is to be derived 
from it, by those who have only the corn of a few acres to thrash, 
as they will get the straw for their cow fresh as required, by 
thrashing but a small quantity at once: But, where there is a 
number of cattle kept, and a considerable quantity of grain 
raised, if the occupier will not be at the expense of a proper 
machine to go by horses or water, I am rather inclined to 
think the flail might be preferred with advantage. 

As to the price, the machine I received was put free on board 
of ship at Leith for ten guineas; and, since its arrival, a gen- 
tleman in this neighbourhood caused a millwright here make 
one of a similar construction, which cost the sane sum, and 
which, I am informed, gives equal satisfaction. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, Ww.C. 

Abbeyhouse, Arbroath, 

$0. Dec. 1816, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Causes of the late Depression of the Price of Grain. From an 
Essay on the Question of Redueing the Interest of the Nationat 
Debt, By J. R. M*Cuntocn Esq. 


‘ The general average price of wheat in 1813, was about. 
108s. a quarter ; but the price in the autumn of that year, was 
considerably lower, owing to the importations from the Conti- 
nent consequent on the opening the communication with Hol- 
land. In 1814, posterior to the first abdication of Bonaparte, 
from the proximity of France, and from the comparative cheap- 
ness of grain in that country, the importations were much aug— 
mented, and the price fell to 74s. a quarter. The fall in the 
price of grain in 1813, was not sufficiently great to cause any 
serious alarm to the farmers, or to the country bankers. Con- 
fident expectations were entertained, that as soon as Parlia- 
ment met, they would prohibit the use of foreign corn, and that 
the prices would continue as they had been for the last five 
years. ‘The rejection of the Corn Bill of 1814, and the open= 
ing of the French ports, put an end to these delusive expecta- 
tions. ‘The price of agricultural produce rapidly fell; and, to 
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fill up the measure of distress, the provincial bankers were ge- 
nerally compelled greatly to limit the amount of their usual dis- 
counts. All the defects of the fictitious system in which we had 
been proceeding, at once became apparent: imaginary riches, 
which had been so long, and so very generally mistaken for real 
wealth, vanished away; leaving, in too many cases, only bank- 
ruptey, and squalid poverty, to occupy their place. 

* It is not possible to say what part of the fall in the price of 
agricultural produce should be ascribed to the foreign importa- 
tions, and what to the reduction of the circulating medium : 
But, considering how immensely the issues of the Bank of 
England, and the country banks, had been increased, from 
1808 to 1813, and the vast farming speculations undertaken by 
persons of small capital, in the expectation of obtaining dis- 
counts and loans, it is impossible not to ascribe a very consi- 
derable part of the fall, to the sudden withdrawing of their ac- 
customed resources from the agriculturists. The shock given 
to paper credit in 1793, cannot, in point of extent, be for oné 
moment compared with what has been lately experienced ; yet, 
even in that year, Mr Thornton, who had been governor of the 
Bank of England, informs us the price of corn fell, in several 
places, from 20 to $0 percent. ‘ The fall arose” he continues, 
** from the necessity of selling corn, under which some farmers 
were placed, to carry on their payments. Much of the circu- 
lating medium being withdrawn, the demand for it was, in 
those places, far greater than the supply ; and the few persons; 
therefore, who were in possession of cash, or of what could 
pass as cash, having the command of the market, obliged the 
farmers to sell at a price thus gteatly reduced. Jt was a new 
and sudden scarcity of cash, not any new plenty of corn, which 
caused the price of corn to drop.” * 

* How exactly these particular facts represent the general si- 
tuation of the farmers in 1814, must be evident to every per- 
son who knows any thing of the situation of the country in that 

riod. Many agriculturists had not merely their rents to pay, 
Dat they had to dispense with, and discharge the accommoda- 
tions previously afforded them by the bankers and their other 
friends. From the amount of their rents, some abatement might 
have been justly expected, and delay might have been granted 
in their payment ; bat the other demands were necessarily ur- 
gent, unlooked for, and incapable of diminution. That support 
on which many of the agriculturists rested, was torn away at the 
time it was most necessary. Credit fell to the ground—mutuat 


* Essay on Paper Credit, page 197. 
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confidence entirely ceased—and the fall of price was both canst 
and accompanied, with the necessity of paying up every sixpence 
of borrowed capital the farmers might have in their possession, 
and with the further want of it during the continuance of the 
low prices, 

* In 1815, this state of things was only altered to the worse, 
and the price of corn fell to about 60s. 4 quarter. In the month 
of May this year, an act was passed, prohibiting the use cf fo- 
reign corn, till the price rose to 80s, a quarter; but that prohi- 
bition could not be of much consequence, till the steck on hand 
was consumed. A great portion of the farmers had foclishly 
imagined, that this Corn Law would instantly raise the prices ; 
and when they found themselves disappointed in this expecta- 
tion, panic and dismay attained their ecmé. Whatever confi- 
dence or credit might have survived in 1814, was now totally 
annihilated; and, in countries far removed frcm markets, the 
distress was extreme. 

* Since 1813, besides the diminution in the issues of all the 
country bankers, a considerable number of them have unfortu- 
nately been = to stcp payment. ‘Taking the number cf 
private banks that year at 800, we will be much below the 
truth if we take the average diminution of thcir issues at 
20,0002. each, which alone gives a reduction of the circulating 
medium to the extent of sixteen millions. Mr Horner, in a 
speech lately made by him in the Heuse of Commons, states, 
** that from inquiries he had made, and from the accounts oa 
the table, he was convinced that a greater and more sudden re- 
duction of the circulating medium, had never taken place in any 
country, than had taken place since the peace in this country, 
with the exception of those reductions which happened in France 
after the Mississippi scheme, and afier the destruction of the 
assignats.* He should not go into the question how this re- 


duction had been effected; though it was a very curious one, 
and abounded in illustrations of the principles which had beet 
so much disputed in that House. The reduction of the eur- 
er had originated in the previous fall of the prices of ogrictt!- 


tural produce. ‘This fall had produced a destruction of the 
country bank paper, to an extent which wouid not bave been 
thought possible, without more ruin than had actuaily ensued. 


th 


* In some of the communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
published in their late Report, it is said, that above three millions 
of paper has been withdrawn from circulation in the courty of Lin- 
coln only. 
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The Bank of England had also reduced its issues. As appear- 
ed by the accounts recently presented, the average amount of 
their currency was not, during the last year, more than between. 
twenty-five and twenty-six millions ;. while, two years ago, it 
had been nearly twenty-nine millions, and at one time even a» 
mounted to thirty-one millions. But without looking to the 
diminution ef Bank of England paper, the reduction of the 
country paper was enough to account for the fall which had 
taken place.” ¢ 

‘ There is one cireumstance that explains why the issues of 
the Bank of England have not been still further diminished. 
The currency of those districts, where private banks have failed, 
and where their credit is suspicious, being now composed of 
Bank of England paper, it is spread over a larger surface than 
before; and, though its amount was the same, it would in this 
way be really reduced. 

‘ It being therefore certain, that, in the last three years, 
at least twenty millions of notes have been withdrawn from the 
circulation of this country, + is it surprising that the value of 
the rest, compared with bullion, has increased, and that con- 
sequently our foreign exchanges have improved? Is not this fact 
the strongest possible corroboration of the doctrines advanced in 
the Bullion Report, and advocated by every writer on such sub- 
jects aon of the least regard? They maintained, that if the 
quantity of the circulating medium was sufficiently reduced, the 
exchange would again come to par; and the fullest experience 
has completely justified their conclusions, and placed them be-~ 
yond the aaa of cavil and dispute. 

‘ If the recommendation of the Bullion Committee had been 
attended to in 1810; if the Bank of England had then been 
laid under the necessity of restricting its issues, much of the 
mischief that has lately overtaken the farmers, and the country 
bankers, would have been avoided ; the evil would have been 
repressed nearer the commencement; and though the shock, 
even then, would have been very great, it must necessarily have 
proved much less sudden and paralyzing than it has since done, 
when the reduction of paper was combined with other circum- 
stances, of themselves sufficient to produce much misery. ’ 





§ Morning Chronicle, 2d May 1816. 


_+ Sixteen millions of country bank paper, aud four millions ef 
that of the Bank of England. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Train Oil recommended as a Cure for Cattle Swelled with their 
Food. 
Srr, 

Ir is now somewhat more than two years since I address- 
ed you on the curing of cattle swelled with their food, by means 
of train oil. During this period, I have had occasion to make 
repeated trials of it myself, and have the satisfaction to say, that 
every one of these has proved effectual. I ami also informed of 
two or three instances where cattle that were choked with turnip, 
were relieved by the application of train oil; and, should it ac- 
tually prove efficacious in cases of this kind, being so very simple 
and easily administered, there is little doubt of its soon super~ 
seding the choking-rope; an instrument which, when unskill- 
ae often killeth instead of curing. 

he quantity of oil which I have been in the practice of ap- 
plying in each dose, has never exceeded an English pint, (the 
quantity recommended by my intelligent instructor Mr Bout- 
chart, overseer to Baron Sir John Stuart, in this county, who, 
it seems, is the first who tried the experiment in this quarter), 
although I am rather inclined to think that even less than two 
thirds of that quantity would be enough. However, as it ap- 
pears perfectly Sentaioee, it is certainly best to err by exceeding 
the quantity than to fall below it. 

I have known calves that were very much swelled, cured with 
less than a fourth of an English pint. And, it is but a short 
time ago since I had an opportunity of making the experiment 
on a small Highland ox, of something more than twenty stones 
weight, which had got considerably swelled by hastily eating a 
few frosty unshawed turnips. The quantity,of oil given on this 
occasion, was much about two gills, which operated immediate- 
ly, so that in less than fifteen minutes the swelling had complete- 
ly subsided. Not only in this case, but indeed in every one in 
which I have tried it, I have found the oil operate so speedily, 
that I presume it is quite immaterial whether the animal be 
driven about after receiving it or not. After receiving the oil, 
the animal generally coughs a little, which is perhaps partly the 
reason of its proving efficacious in cases of ckthings as cough- 
ing commonly removes the turnip. 

Iam, &c. 
ARMENTARIUS. 

Kincardineshire, Jan. 4, 1817. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Faults of a Turnip-sowing Machine, wished to be explained. 


Sir, 
Havine a Double Turnip-Sowing Machine, whicle 
eae the drills too much in sowing, and yet is by no means 
vy of itself, I would be obliged to any of your mechanical 
readers, to inform me, through the medium of your Maga~ 
zine, whether the mistake be owing to the smallness of the rol- 
lers, or the height of the drawing shafts, as it would appear to 
be from one or other of these, and perhaps both, When 
the machine is drawn by a pretty high horse, the pressure is 
much less than with a lower one; but, in both instances, the 
fore-roller will sometimes level the drills before it, without once 
turning round. The following are some of the dimensions 
of this machine.—Fore-roller, 94 inches diameter ; Hind dit- 
to, 8{; Perpendicular height of drawing shafts, from the cen- 
tre of the fore-roller, 1 ft. 64inech. Point of draught, in front 
of the fore-roller, measuring from its centre, 94 inches. 
Yours, &c. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Srrp-Conn.—Suggestions offered by the Highland Society of 
ry Gentlemen, Cle 


Scotland, to its Members, to Count: » Clergy, and 

Farmers. 

‘ As there is every reason to believe that great part of the cro 
of last year has been very imperfectly ri Cad, aor injured ae 
it was reaped, so. as to be unfit for ceed, T HE HiGHianp So- 
e1eTY oF Scoriann thinks it a duty to circulate the following 
suggestions, extracted from the communications of two eminent 
and respectable members conversant in the subject, supported 
by a variety of experiments and observations made by them, 
calculated to warn Agriculturists and Husbandmen, particularly 
those in the higher districts, where faulty corn of crop 1816 is 
most likely te be found, against the use of bad or imperfect 
seed, and to possess them of the best means which the Society 
believes have yet been discovered, of trying grain intended to 
be sown, so as to judge of its comparative qualities for Seep- 
Corn. 

I. Exposure to Frost renders corn very unfit for seed, ever 
though its weight be nearly equal to good corn not injured by 
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frost. The plants rising from corn that has been exposed to 
auch frost are always weak, and the produce small. In sea- 
sons, therefore, like the last, in which much frost has ailed 
in harvest, no corn should be sown that has grown in high dis- 
tricts, or at least none that has not been strictly cmiained, and 
its quality as much as — ascertained. Similar, or near] 
similar, effects to those that attend using seed that has su 
fered from frost, are also found to arise from using corn that 
has partially sprung in the ear from wet weather. 

* II. While, accordingly, -corn that has been hurt by frost, 
snow, or rain, ought never to be used for seed, it luckily hap- 
pens that it is easily a from good corn. The latter 
is plump and full, of a iar healthy colour, well known to far- 
‘mers and dealers, ote te the case of oats, it is commonly free 
of chaff; whereas the former is shrivelled; for even the best of 
‘it is never entirely full, and it appears as if it were bleached, 
and does ‘not easily part with the chaff. Barley likewise loses 
‘somewhat of its-usual colour, and becomes paler, with black ends 
in some of the grains. 

‘ III. Washing in Strone Brrwe, -or other saline mixtures, 
proves useful as a test of the seed steeped in it; this operation 
serving to eee faulty, or light and weak seeds, from the 
more perfect and wholesome ones, by allowing the:former to be 
collected off the surface, while the latter remains at the bottom 
of the mixture. 

‘ IV. Besides washing or’floating, it may form part of an ex- 
perimental process for trying the quality of seed, to treat a 
portion of it in much the same way, in all respects, .as-barl 
is in malting; and, when ‘this is done; the number of on 
that spring, or send forth radicles, should be-carefully ascer- 
tained. Even the rootlets, -or radical fibres-springing from any 
seed so treated, should be attended to,—as the sounder and 
stronger the seed is, these are the more numerous and strong, 
and the chance of success in the crop is likewise the greater. 
‘Where they are very few and small, the plants.may not after- 
wards prow in due vigour and survive, especially where the soil is 
poor or wet, and the climate or season cold. Though this be 
a mode of trial that has been long recommended, and frequent- 
ly relied on, yet perhaps it may be found a little troublesome, 
requiring more address, and room, or convenience for em- 
ploying it, than many farmers may possess. It becomes, there- 
fore, an object, to use some other jess difficult mode of inves- 
‘tigation, such, perhaps, as the one to be next mentioned. 
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‘ V. This other way is by taking a small quantity of seed 
promiscuously from the general parcel, (and, if the numbers 
taken were counted, so much the better) ; then sowing it, ei- 
ther in a pot, or in a bed, or any collection of ordinary soil 
(as that taken from the field wherein the crop is intended to be 
raised), in an open shade, the spot where it is placed being ac- 
cessible to the light, and sufficiently airy, but still such that it 
can be duly protected from frost ; which jast object may be at- 
tained, by laying over the earth containing the seed, some loose 
straw, or spars, or small branches covered with straw, when 
such protection may be thought necessary, as at night, or dur- 
ing frost ; and care may be taken to sprinkle some water on the 
pot or bed, as occasion may require. It should next be ob- 
served, what number or proportion of the seeds spring up, 
and continue thereafter in a thriving state as plants. When 
any of them fail, the rootlets of such will be found fewer in 
number than in the case of those which survive in vigour. It 
ought to be remembered here, however, that the radical shodts 
are apt to be more numerous in the case of rich moist land, than 
in that of an opposite character ; and that they likewise divide 
and become more numerous when the land is somewhat firm, 
than when it is loose or open in texture ;—circumstances mere- 
ly taken notice of, in order that, in a course of trials, allow- 
ance may be made for their effect in occasioning, at times, 
smail differences in these respects, which could not altogether 
be referred to the quality of the seed used. 

* Before spring, or early in that season, such examinations as 
those mentioned should be gone about, on purpose to have 
que time to vary and repeat them, for the sake of obtaining a 
satisfactory result, or of being capable to-determine how far 
any parcel of grain should be made use of as seed. 

‘VI. Where proper seed cannot be procured in the district 
or near neigbourhood of the farm where it is meant to be sown, 
recourse must be had to other places; but, in doing this, it 
will be material for the farmer to have some skilful practical 
acne on the spot, carefully to examine and select the seed, 

ing particularly attentive to that which has been well pre- 
served, This will not be detected by a superficial view of the 

rain, which in different varieties is often of different colours ; 
But it may be readily discovered by attending to the smell, ap- 
pearance, and grasp of the straw. 

* VII. In taking seed from other districts, it should be the aim 
of farmers, to get not merely what is sound, but likewise, as far 
as possible, grain of that variety or sort which is best adapted 
to their own soils and situations. Many individuals, in 1783 
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and 1800, sustained great detriment, by getting seed, both of 
oats and barley, from England and from the Continent, the 
habits of which did not agree with the climate of their farms. 

* VIII. In general, the Society would recommend the choos- 
ing of Seed, when such can be procured, from corn of crop 
1815, as the season of that year was peculiarly favourable to 
the ripening of the grain, as well as to getting it harvested in 
perfectly good condition. One year’s age of corn used for Seed, 
is found not to be materially injurious to its future produce ; 
though it may be remarked, that, in the opinion of most farm- 
ers, what has been kept in the stack is more likely to produte 
vigorous and abundant plants, than what has been kept in gra- 
naries after being thrashed: And, in the former, it is less liable 
to a mixture of different sorts, than in the latter. 

* The Society cannot conclyde this paper, without earnestly 
warning Farmers against an idea which bas been sometimes en- 
tertained, that weak or inferior Corn will do very well for sow- 
ing; and therefore, that it is for the interest of the grower to 
use the best grain for flour or meal. This error was very fatal 
in many cases to the crops 1783 and 1800, which succeeded sea- 
sons as unfavourable as that of the last year (1816), when many 
Farmers were led into it from the temptation of a temporary 
saving ; and thus perpetuated, or continued for a considerable 
time, on their farms, the production of crops that were both 
small in quantity and of very inferior quality. ” 


*,* Our readers will find a valuable paper on this subject at 
p. 271 of the 4th volume of the Magazine. We have looked into a 
number of Agricultural works, published within the last fifty years, 
for the express purpose of discovering some test by which every one 
might judge of the fitness of grain for seed after such a harvest as 
the last; but we are sorry to say without success. The inquiries we 
have made among professional farmers, have not yet been answered 
in a satisfactory manner. But there is reason to doubt whether it be 
so easy to distinguish frosted corn from what is good, as the High- 
land Society imagine. It is a question well deserving the attention 
of men of science, such as the celebrated author of Agricultural 
Chemistry ; by whose experiments, perhaps, a more infallible crite- 
tion might be found, than is furnished by either the weight or the co- 
lour of the grain. Weight is confessedly no certain proof of sound- 
ness ; and, on the other hand, the colour, after a wet harvest, may 
be somewhat darker than in common years, and yet may neither in- 
dicate injury from frost nor the absence of it. Much sound grain 
must be of a less bright yellow colour than usual, and what has 
been bleached by frost may also have acquired a darker hue in the pro- 
cess-of harvesting; and, between the pale sickly colour of grain com- 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


An I.quiry into the Advantages ascribed to the Cottage System. 
Sin, 

One of the causes to which the present distress of the 
labouring people is most commonly assigned, is what some wri- 
ters call the demolition of the Cottage System. Their meaning 
1 presume is this—If the country had not been divided into 
such extensive farms, our towns would not have been so popu- 
jous; and, in the present state of dull trade, so many workmen 
would not have been out of employment. ‘This account appears 
to me to rest on an unsound foundation ; it arises from a super- 
ficial aud imperfect view of our trade, agriculture and national 
interests. A neat cottage, with a smiling healthy brood of chil- 
dren sporting around it, is, no ‘doubt, a very lovely picture ; 
and fancy paints to us an enchanting scene of happiness and 
peace: But a mere outside glance often leads to a hasty conclu- 
sion; and a cautious inquirer will consider, whether the posses- 
sor occupies that spot where his labour is most productive ; whe- 
ther his industry procures for himself and his family all the com- 
forts it would produce in another situation. Some orators have 
spoken of a combination between landholders and tenants, to 
cepopulate the country by forcing people into towns; and the 
cottager and his affectionate family are represented as taking 
Jeave of their favourite spot, with as tender emotions of sorrow 
as the African, when torn away from all his connexions in life, 
and doomed to perpetual servitude in a strange country, and 
under 2 master with whose habits and temper he is utterly un- 
sequinted, Such pictures as these give charms to an oration ; 
but rhetorical figures and facts are not unusually at variance. 
Many cottegers lve removed into towns of their own accord, 
with a view of promoting their own intcrest ; and many small 
possessions have been joined to larger farms, that they might 
be better cultivated, and at less expense. I know of no com- 
hinavon to remove cottagers into towns, but what has arisen 
fvom improyemcnts in cultivating the ground, and more exten- 
sive trace; and the demolition of the cottage system is only the 
pletely destroyed for sved by frost, and the clear healthy yellow co- 
Jour of the sound grain of good seasons, there are several shades, cor- 
responding to the degree of injury sustained, which the most expe- 
rieuced farmer may find it difficult to distinguish, The character 
of tie seller, and the situation of his farm, ought to go a great way - 
with those who have seed to purchase ; and it is needless to add, that 
tbe safest exror will be on the side of caution. Con, — 
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natural adaptation of our habits, industry and residence, to the 
state of agriculture, commerce and manufactures. When our 
trade was in a flourishing state, workmen removed to manufac- 
turing towns, where the price of labour was highest; and the 
people that have removed to Glasgow, Manchester or Birm- 
ingham, during the last thirty years, have not been guided by 
compulsatory measures, but by a desire to make their labour as 
profitable as possible to themselves. Instances of oppression 
may no doubt be found with regard to cottagers. Houses may 
have been thrown down from pride and ostentation: But land- 
lords and tenants are like other men,—they are in general guid- 
ed by a sense of their own interest; and individual interest, 
when lawfully and honestly pursued, will be found to promote 
the general welfare. ‘The question so long agitated,—whether 
Jarge or small farms are of mest benefit to the public, has been 
for some time at rest ; and all sound politicians agree, that those 
farms are of the best size, which are best adapted to the capi- 
tal, talents, and activity of the possessors, As there is the ut- 
most diversity between farmers, so there will continue to be 
nearly the-same diversity between farms. When agriculture is 
in a flourishing state, more capital is employed in it,—men of 
hetter education and abilities follow the profession of farmers,— 
and farms thus become more extensive: When agriculture lan- 
guishes, capital begins to be withdrawn from it,—men of talents 
and education betake themselves to other professions, and farms 
of consequence become of a smaller size. A speculative poli- 
tician may sit in his closet, and parcel out our island into por- 
tions which he conceives to be the proper size of farms; but to 
render his scheme practicable, he must likewise give to the cul- 
tivators the same size of purses, the same range of intellect, 
and the same bodily activity... This is a subject that requires no 
profound study, or public interference ; for the soil will natur- 
ally be divided aco»rding to the abilities of the cultivators; and 
no other division of it could be of more advantage to the pub- 
lic. You would consider that government despotic, that would 
fix our wealth to certain limits, or confine our labours to cer- 
tain professions ;—equally unjust and impolitic would be any 
legislative enactment respecting the size of farms, or the resi- 
dence of the people. I allow that, by a change in the state of 
our trade or agriculture, evils will arise from the sudden remov- 
al of our population from one spot to another; but these will 
be only temporary ; they will speedily correct themselves with 
astonishing facility ;—evils of this nature effect their own cure, 
while compulsatory measures would make them not only great- 
ef, but also perpetual. 
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It seems to be a common notion, that the greater the popu- 
lation of our farms, so much the better for the public. People 
are thouzht to live cheaply upon the soil, and promote the trade 
of our towns by the purchase of manufactured goods. But I 
know of no advantage that results from a greater population in 
the country, than is necessary for its proper cultivation. It 
should not be forgotten, that be more food that is consumed in 
the country, the less will be brought into the public market,— 
the less can be spared for the use of our towns. There is no 
man but will readily allow, that it is suited to the present state 
of Great Britain, that a considerable proportion of her inha- 
bitants should live in towns. They are the seats of wealth, 
commerce, fashion, science, law, and government, and the chief 
ornament and glory of our isle. Such an important part of our 
population must be supplied with food. Now, the proper busi- 
ness of the farmer is to provide food for people in all other 
professions ; it is his office to feed the body politic; and the 
greater the quantity of food he can raise, at the least expense, 
it will be the cheaper, and, of consequence, of greater benefit 
to the public. It is often objected to a farmer of 500/ a year, 
that he possesses an income that would maintain five families. 
But why is this objection made to the farmer alone. The mer- 
chant of 10004. a year has likewise an income that would main- 
tain five families. The merchant is not grudged his income, 
because he employs the same capital, pays the same work- 
men, and carries on the same trade, as if his income were 
divided. But the farmer lays out the same capital, employs the 
same servants, and sells more produce, than if the ground were 
divided among smaller tenants. I have no objection to mode- 
rate farms, nor to tenants of moderate income, nor to their fa- 
milies ; they are people of sober habits and exemplary conduct ; 
but I know of no public benefit that would result from their be- 
ing supported and maintained upon the soil in any other way 
than by their own industry and exertions. They are not the 
best labourers ;—they are not always divested of prejudices ;— 
theit education does not fit them for making discoveries them- 
selves, nor for executing improvements made by others ;—much 
of their time is lost in executing trifling bargains, in amuse- 
ments, and in the ordinary intercourse of life ;—and if the state 
of trade was such that they could succeed in any other profession, 
and if the land was better cultivated, and more produce brought 
to market, by falling into the hands of a larger farmer, I do not 
conceive that their retirement from the occupations of agricul- 
ture ought to be deplored as a national loss, 

Cottagers are chiefly of three descriptions, farm servants and 
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labourers, mechanics, and workmen not connected with hus- 
bandry. A certain number of the two first classes are neces- 
sary to the purposes of agriculture ; and their proper residence 
is, of course, in the country. ‘There is no danger that land- 
holders and tenants combine to banish labourers and mechanics 
from the country; for the more numerous they are, the price 
of labour will be the less. It is universally known, that large 
farmers not only maintain the greatest number of cottages, and 
engage the greatest number of married servants, that they may 
have ample resources for harvest and other extraordinary work, 
but they likewise give every encouragement to mechanics to set- 
tle in their neighbourhood. As we have never seen farm-ser- 
vants go from towns to their daily work in the country, nor 
farm-horses come from a distance to the blacksmith’s shop, we 
have no reason to believe that the number of cottages is too far 
diminished. On the contrary, as there are many labourers at 
this moment unemployed, and the price of labour reduced near- 
ly a half, we have a satisfactory proof that the demolition of 
the cottage system is none of the checks which agriculture has 
received. 

There is no reason to believe, then, that there are fewer cot- 
tages than are necessary for the interests of agriculture; and as 
to those tradesmen and manufacturers who are not connected 
with husbandry, I have yet to learn what advantage results ei- 
ther to themselves, or the public, by their residing in the coun- 
try. Suppose a tradesman of this description to inhabit a cot- 
tage, and occupy two acres of ground adjoining to it. He ge- 
nerally pays a higher rent for his land than the neighbouring 
farmer does for his. If he cultivates his ground with the spade, 
the labour is nearly ten times more expense than when done 
with the plough. If it is ploughed by the neighbouring farmer, 
the season is probably over before the work is done; and the 
payment must also be made in harvest-work, which draws his 
attention still more from his proper occupation. The trades- 
man who is thus daily shifting his employment, who is one hour 
in the field and another in the shop, cannot be supposed to make 
great proficiency in any business. Dr Smith remarks, that la- 
bour, to be productive, must be uninterrupted ; that the facility 
with which we perform arly operation is increased by being con- 
stantly repeated. All the advantages arising from the division 
of labour are lost on this mongrel tradesman ; his work will be 
slowly and clumsily executed—his potatoes and cabbages could 
be bought at the third of the expense at which he raises then— 
he is a bad farmer and a bad tradesman. 

Besides, the distance from a town necessarily produces much 
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suspension from labour. His materials have to be brought from 
the nearest town, and his work, when finished, must be return- 
ed to it. If he is not his own carrier, he has to make frequent 
visits to the city, to make arrangements concerning his work, to 
purchase tools and other necessaries. His wife, too, appears at 
the weekly market with her pound of butter, and returns with 
the produce of it converted into tea, sugar and salt. The child- 
dren, being far from school, are b t up in ignorance ; be- 
ing unemployed in youth, they become simple and inactive, and 
the boasted advantages of the cottage system are hunger and 
nakedness, poverty and dependence. 

The proper residence of a tradesman, unconnected with agri- 
culture, is surely in a town or village, where he is near his work, 
and where his labour suffers the least interruption. When 
agriculture is checked, as at the present moment, fewer work- 
men will be employed; and I can conceive no public advantage 
to result from utemployed labourers living in the country, as an 
idle man in the country will consume the same quantity of food 
as an idle mah in a town. In short, whatever view I take of 
this subject, I am still convinced, that the outcry raised about 
demolishing cottages, is the offspring either of ignorance, pre- 
judice, or wilful misrepresentation. I am, &c. Oo. é 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Str, 

Swoutp you think with me that the following Regula- 
tions of the Devizes Corn-market, would be likely to be ser- 
viceable to other ‘ pitch-markets, ’—(and it is much to be wish- 
ed there were no sample-markets in the kingdom)—you will, by 
inserting the same in your valuable Magazine, much oblige, 

Your’s sincerely, 
Etchithampton, Jan. 28. 1817. Grorce Excar Storer. 


* Devizes Corn- Market. 

* The Committee appointed by a public meeting, held the 23d 
of the 5th month, (May) 1816, in order to pursue the plans ad- 
opted by a previous public meeting, held in 1808, think it pro- 
per again to communicate to hadobrs in corn, the regulations 
which were at that time Jaid down, as desirable to be observed, 
in the transaction of their business in Devizes market, They were 
in substance nearly as under ; and this committee is desirous of 
impressing the public mind with the importance of a regular ob- 
servance of these rules, in order to prevent the complaints which 
are continually arising between the various parties concerned. 
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I. Each proprietor of a deposite for corn, is expected to fiad 
a suitable porter, we shall pe have * much erties to oc- 
casion unnecessary delays, in despatching carriages, delivering 
or taking up eas oh proprietor is also responsible for the 
safe-keeping and delivery of the corn, put under the care of his 

rter. 

II. It was also resolved, that the following payment is a fair 
and reasonable compensation to the said proprietors, for the ha- 
zard and trouble to be incurred on the occasion. 

To be paid on delivery by the seller, for unloading any wag- 

gon containing 
Under twelve sacks ...+..ssssssesessesseeceeeesceseeseee Id, per sack, 
For twelve sacks, and not exceeding twenty......... Is. 
Above twenty.....ssccsscessecceesersessesresereesesseses 18, 6d. 
To be paid by the buyer on removal, for reloading, 4d. per sack. 
N. b. If a boy be sent with a cart, unable to assist in load- 
ing the same, two pence more than the regulation shall be 
paid, which two pence shall be equally divided, if the cart 
takes up its load at two places. 

III. That all purchasers of corn and grain at this market, 
are to send the sacks which contained the same to the sack-of- 
fice, within fourteen days, or at farthest within twenty-eight 
days after the said corn shall have been sold. That all sacks 
sent to the office shall be ticketed with the name of the person 
sending the same, and that the office-keeper shall register, after 
having counted them, the number of all sacks sent in, the names 
of the persons sending the same, the days when received, and 
also give receipts for all such sacks, And in case any buyer 
shall neglect to make such return of sacks, within the said twen- 
ty-eight days, then he shall be liable to pay to the owner of the 
sacks the value thereof: all sacks shall be considered duly re- 
turned, when registered, and a receipt taken, but not otherwise, 
That the keeper of the sack- office be paid one penny for every 
single sack ; two pence for each bundle of sacks not exceeding 
ten; three pence for each bandle not exceeding twenty-five ; 
and four pence for every bundle containing above that number, 
which shall be fetched from the office. : 

The Committee are also solicitous, that the business of the 
Devizes market should be conducted with regularity ; in order 
to accomplish which purpose, they recommend that the sellers 
of corn should, for the general accommodation, acquiesce in 
their sample sacks being placed in such situations, as may be 
pointed out to them, by the sub-committee appointed to attend 
the market, as being the most commodious; the object of this 
committee being to preserve the market from that thronging, 
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which has long been so personally unpleasant, and detrimental 
to business ; arising in great measure from the injudicious ar- 
rangement of the sample sacks. 

The Committee are anxious, that their efforts in the dischar, 
of the trust reposed in them, should not be attributed to ow 
sire to arrogate a power they do not possess ; and therefore take 
this opportunity of declaring their sole object to be, the conve- 
nience and accommodation of the public in general. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
Samus. Capper, Seo. 

Bear Inn, the 27th of 6th month, (June) 1816. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Morton’s Revolving Brake Harrow and Weed Extirpator. 


Letters attesting its great Utility. 
Sir, 

__ In reference to the communication inserted in your last 
Number (page 459) respecting my Revolving Brake Harrow, I 
beg leave to send you, for publication, two Liters from respect- 
able farmers who have had experience of its operation, and who 
obligingly permit me to lay them before your readers. The 
Highland Society, to whose Secretary (Mr Gordon) one of them 
is addressed, have since voted me a piece of plate, upon the re- 
port of a Committee of their number, who inspected the imple- 
ment while at work. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Leith Walk, 30. Jan, 1817. Sam. Morton. 
Sir, Lachend, 18th June, 1816. 

Ix compliance with the request of a Committee of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, who inspected Mr Morton’s Re- 
volving Harrow at work on my farm on Saturday the 15th ult., 
I take the liberty of troubling you with a few observations which 
occurred to me in regard to its utility as an implement for the, 
cleaning of land, which implement I have employed in prepar- 
ing for turnip the greater part of a field of ten acres exceedingly 
infested with couch-grass and other weeds. At the time the 
revolving harrow was sent to me, about an acre and a half of 
the above field had got two spring ploughings and four double 
times of the angled iron harrow, after which that part was bare- 
ly in a state for drilling. I next ploughed the adjoining two 
acres once, and gave it two double times of the revolving har- 
row, and one double time of the angled iron harrow, for the 
purpose of collecting the weeds now on the surface; and, upon 
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an attentive inspection and comparison of the state of it, with 
the state of the first portion managed as above described, I con- 
sidered it fully as well cleaned. I have since treated the remain- 
der of the field in the same way, and found the result similar. 
I would not, however, be understood to say that the field was 
sufficiently cleared of weeds by either mode of management ; 
that indeed could not be expected, when the previous state of 
the field is taken into consideration. 

From the above facts, in the statement of which I am not 
conscious of having been biassed, it may at least be inferred, 
that this implement will save two ploughings in five on such 
land as I possess (which is generally a deep, dry loam), in a si- 
milar state; and from my experience in the managentent of clay 
and other soils, I do not hesitate to give it as my opinion, that, 
if judiciously employed, on these it will be found equally effec- 
tive. Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Addressed to Lewis Gordon Esq.) Tuomas OLiver. 
Sir, Ratho Bank, 24. December, 1816. 

I HAVE made trial of your Revolving Harrow, and must 
say it reaches my highest expectations. 

I had a field of summer fallow, which, in the month of June 
last, had only received two ploughings. It was in such a state 
as to require three more; with the usual harrowing, and gather- 
ing of knot-grass, quickens, &c. to render it complete. At 
that time I received your new harrow, and gave the field which 
had been just ploughed, one double time with it. The effect 
was astonishing. Instead of skimming along the surface, and 
collecting the weeds partially above the ground, as other har- 
rows do, it went direct to the bottom of the furrow (from seven 
to eight inches deep), and laid the whole of the knot-grass and 
quickens completely on the surface, shaking them, as it revolved, 
in the most easy, simple, and efficacious manner. 

I was particular in examining if any of the weeds remained 
below untouched ; and was glad to find there was no deficiency 
in its work in that respect. 

The wet weather, during this memorable summer, continued 
till the end of October, during which period the field remained 
in the same state. I then dunged it, and ploughed it up for 
wheat, and found the land in the highest condition in point of 
cleanness. 

I think I may safely say, that three ploughings with the usu- 
al harrowing of your brake, will be at least equal to five plough 
ings with ordinary harrowing. 

Upon the whole, from the tria] I have made, I am of opini- 
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on, that it is one of the greatest improvements in husbandry 
utensils ever invented. 

Many intelligent practical men, who witnessed its perform- 
ance, bore the same unqualified testimony to its merits. 

The various modes in which it may be applied to facilitate 
farming operations, so as to enable the husbandman to accom- 
plish much important work in an expeditious and effectual man- 
ner hitherto unknown, are beyond the limits of an ordinary 
letter to enumerate. 

Upon further trial, I will communicate to you more particu- 
lars. And am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


Geo. Rerp. 
P. S.—I think its effects will be greatest on light soils subject 
to weeds, where it performs in a superior and commanding style, 
Mr Samuel Morton, Leith Walk. G. R. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Advantages of Middlemen in the Sale of Corn and Provisions. 
High Prices never occasioned by Monopoly, Forestalling, §c. 
From a Letter to Earl Spencer, on the High Price of Provi- 
sions, published in 1800, and republished in 1817. By Sir 
Girzert Braye, Bart. F. R.S., Physician to the Prince 
Regent. 


* Ir is thought by many, that it would be a most fortunate 
circumstance for the country, if the farmers and graziers were 
all to carry their crops and cattle immediately to market, with- 
out the intervention of a middleman. Let us see what would be 
the consequence of this. If the farmer were a poor man, he 
would be under the necessity of selling his corn for what he 
could get, in order to pay his rent; the prices would be at or 
near those of plentiful years, the market would be glutted, and 
the article would be consumed beyond the proportion due to the 
other months of the year, just as happened in what may be call- 
ed the ages of famine. On the other hand, those farmers who 
are possessed of some capital, and who can afford to reserve 
part of their stock in hand for the spring and summer months, 
must have a much larger profit than a dealer, in order to defray 
their expenses, and to indemnify themselves for their loss of 
time in bringing so small q quantity to market, Add to this, 
the great cruelty of compelling a farmer or grazier, whether 
rich or poor, to repair to a distant market at a great expense 
and loss of time, to the neglect and detriment of his domestic 
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concerns, which it is of the utmost importance to the public, as 
well as himself, that he should attend to with unremitting labour, 
undisturbed and undivided vigilance and attention. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that it is only by means of middlemen, possessed 
of capital, that this salutary system of public economy can be 
carried into effect. There is here a fortunate, or rather a pro- 
vidential coincidence of private interest with public utility, ac- 
complishing purposes which it is not in the power of human 
wisdom to bring about by the most elaborate system of regula- 
tion. It would in fact be an imputation on that Being who has 
framed the human mind, as well as external nature, to allege 
that there should exist a discordance in the one, any more than 
the other, from the operation of those laws which are establish- 
ed in the moral, equally as in the physical world. This mer- 
chant or middleman, whether branded by the appellation of 
forestaller, monopolist, regrater, badger, or other opprobrious 
term, is he who lays up and reserves for the day of want in one 
season, what would have been heedlessly squandered in the pre~ 
ceding season; but who, in ages of prejudice and ignorance, 
was consigned to persecution, ignominy, and even death. A 
merchant who deals in other commodities, has in all ages and 
nations been considcred as the benefactor of mankind, engaged 
in a fair and honourable occupation, conducive to the comfort 
and accommodation of society; whereas the dealers in provi- 
sions have been objects of reproach and contumely, though of 
all others the most useful to the community. 

* Let us see whether it is possible to draw a line between what 
is called a merchant and a middleman. Suppose a dealer in 
cattle, on a journey from the metropolis, with a view to make a 
purchase in distant parts of the country, and that at the distance 
of fifty miles he meets a grazier who bas brought his cattle fifty 
miles further, but, instead of proceeding to London, is desirous 
of disposing of them here, in order that he may save time and 
expense, and return home to mind the affairs of his farm——is it 
conceivable that any prejudice can arise to society from the 
dealer purchasing these cattle at this spot, more than if he had 
purchased them on the farm? Now, if this is fair and legal, is 
it not equally so to make such a purchase at any other distance 
from the market? If it is not, where is it that fair dealing ends, 
and forestalling begins ; is it at one third or two thirds of the 
journey,—is it at Northampton or Dunstable, at Uxbridge, or 
Knightsbridge? * Will it be maintained, that the owner of 


* In a case tried before the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
about this time, a dealer was convicted and punished for, having 
bought cattle from a grazier who had brought them as far as Knightss 
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cattle will part with them at Knightsbridge on any other prin- 
iple than 48 would on any part of the road, namely, the saving 
to himself of time and expense? If this were not the case, why 
does he not go on to the market, and get the same price as the 
dealer to whom he sells them? It may be said, that this dealer 
may overreach the simple country man. He is surely much less 
ikely to do so near the market, than fifty miles off, where the 
other has it much less in his power to be informed of the state of 
the market. But, granting that the country man had been over- 
reached once, would he, or his neighbours who witnessed this, 
suffer themselves to be imposed on a second time? It is con- 
trary to the first principles of human nature, and the practice of 
human affairs, to suppose that they would. A like answer will 
serve for all other cases. 

‘ Prices must always stand in the compound proportion of 
supply and demand. ‘This at first sight may appear peculiarly 
hard with regard to articles of the first necessity :—Quite the con- 
trary; for by these, and by no other means or contrivance, can 
consumption be regulated, so as to conform to the increase or 
diminution of the stock in hand. If the holder of an article has 
an abundant stock, he will part with it at a lower price, in order 
to make sure of disposing of it, and vice versa. The advantages 
attending a high price in case of short stock, are, frst, that it 
forms a motive to the consumer for economy, tending to make 
the existing quantity adequate to the wants of the whole year. 
2dly, It serves as a criterion and standard for the degree of sup- 
ply called for from importation ; for importation is not under- 
taken from any computation or ascertained knowledge of the 
shortness of the stock in hand, except in so far as the wants of 
the community are expressed by high prices, affording a motive 
for commercial enterprise, in conformity to the principles of 
human nature above explained. 

‘ It follows, from these principles, that it is for the benefit of 
society, that prices should be permitted to adjust themselves 
spontaneously, according to the relations of supply and demand; 
that markets should not be disturbed by the interference of the 
Magistrate, whose whole function is protection ; that the hand 
of power must in all cases be kept off, as pernicious in the com- 
mftrcial intercourse of individuals, and peculiarly dangerous with 
regard to those who deal in articles indispensable to human 
life: so that the inference upon the whole matter in question is, 
that security and competition are the indispensable and sole re- 


bridge, on the way to Smithfield. Some dealers in corn have been 
tried and convicted in the same manner by the same Judge. 
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quisites for attaining in perfection the advantages derivable to 
mankind from industry and commerce. 

* The prejudice conceived against middlemen, depends on 
a fallacy which a little sagacity will detect. A hasty and shallow 
consideration of the subject leads many, among whom are some 
of the more enlightened class of society, to imagine, that in 
these transactions there is an accumulated profit obtained, at 
the expense of the consumer. ‘They apprehend that the grower 
parts with his commodity to the middleman on the same terms he 
would do to the consumer. This is not the case. It cannot be 
the case. He lets the middleman have his corn or cattle for less 
than he himself would accept at the market, and which of rea- 
son and necessity he must and ought to have, had he been at 
the additional expense of time and money in proceeding to the 
market. Nay, more; it can be made ~lain to the meanest ca- 
pacity, that the middleman, on the more enlarged scale on 
which he deals, can afford to take smaller profits on each trans- 
action than the grower could on a smaller quantity of the arti- 
cle; so that the public is demonstrably a gainer by this transac- 
tion. 

* But it is alleged, that when articles constituting the neces- 
saries of life, get into the hands of great merchants, who are 
smaller in number as their dealings are more extensive, they are 
thereby enabled to combine, by acting in concert, so as to com- 
mand the market, and to produce all the effects of a monopoly. 

‘ 1 beg here the closest attention, while I detect this most dan- 
gerous and specious fallacy-; and if I should happily be able to 
do justice in words to those grounds upon which my own con- 
viction is founded, I am confident I shall carry the like convic- 
tion to the mind of every man of ordinary dadeceadion; who, 
divesting himself of passion and prejudice, will candidly lend 
his attention. 

‘ 1 believe that, according to all the rules both of law and of 
logic, the onus probandi lies on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. It is fair, therefore, to set out, by calling for the proofs 
of these combinations and monopolies. I have hitherto heard 
nothing but gratuitous assertion ; and when the advocates for 
the existence of these abuses are called upon for proofs, and are 
not able to produce them, we have been told, that though there 
may be no express covenant between the dealers or producers 
of corn, cattle or butter, there is a virtual or tacit one implied 
in the community of interest which binds them together. But 
this remark, if there is any force of truth in it, will apply to 
every branch of trade whatever ; so that there could be no such 
thing as fair dealing in the world. Commerce itself, in the most 
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comprehensive sense of the word, would, if this principle were 
admitted, be only another term for conspiracy and oppression ; 
and no article could at any time, or in any place, be procurable, 
at a just and reasonable rate. The trath is, that the interested 
efforts of the seller are duly counteracted and controlled by the 
like motive in the buyer; and it is this struggle, combined with 
the relation between supply and demand, constituting and re- 
gulating that competition, which ascertains and fixes the inter- 
mediate and fair point, in the price of all articles at market. 

* When they are pressed still further for proofs, they allege 
that provisions differ from all other goods, in this respect, that 
they are indispensable to life; the consumer has no option, as 
in many other articles, and must therefore take them on any 
terms: but, if there were any truth in this observation, society 
would be more or less exposed to this wrong at all times. The 
same capital, can with equal ease purchase a large quantity at a 
Jower rate, as it can a small quantity at a higher rate; so that it 
would be equally in the power of middlemen, at all times, to 
deal out provisions at an exorbitant price in a year of plenty, es 
in a year of scarcity. What were these monopolists about in 
years of uncommon plenty? For, if it is true, as they allege, 
that the scarcity is not real, in what does this year differ from 
any other? Are monopolists like locusts, whose visitations 
occur from no visible cause, and at such uncertain intervals 
as neither to be foreseen nor prevented? If the power of mo- 
nopolists over the articles of subsistence depended on the di- 
minished quantity of the stock in existence, there oceurs every 
year, even in those of the greatest plenty, a period, the months 
of May and June, for instance, in which this stock is smaller 
than in a year of the greatest scarcity, in the months of Octo- 
ber or November. If the alleged abuses were real, therefore, 
the community would be more exposed to them in the former 
than in the latter case. 

‘ There is another blind infatuation on this subject, which 
it belongs to this place to expose, namely, that during times of 
scarcity, certain articles of food are destroyed, with a view to en- 
hante the price of what remains. We are told, for instance, 
that the Dutch, in consequence of sometimes widely mistak- 
ing in their calculations of the quantity of the spices required 
for the markets of Europe, by reason of the remoteness of their 
settlements ; and finding, on their arrival, that they have im- 
ported much more than they want, throw a large proportion of 
them into the sea. I am not competent to decide on the truth 
of this; but it may be safely admitted, that there is nothing in- 
credible in such an operation of commerce being practised up- 
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on a superabundant article of Juxury, the spontaneous produc- 
tions of those remote possessions from whence they are brought. 
But if we are told, that when the Dutch destroy their spices, it 
is not when they are superabundant, but when they are most 
scarce, who could believe this? This it is, however, which is 
alleged with regard to corn; and it is with a mixture of pity 
and disgust that we sometimes hear persons of rank and edu- 
cation far above the vulgar, profess their belief in this strange 
dogma. If any one could be found at once so wicked and fool- 
ish as to practise this, it would certainly be in years of the 
greatest abundance. But when we reflect, that it is not in 
times of overflowing plenty, but in those of scarcity and dis- 
tress, that this enormity is said to be committed,—that it is not 
on an article of luxury, but on a necessary of life,—that it is 
not on a spontaneous production of the earth, but on the most 
precious fruit of human toil ;—insanity itself could not be guilty 
of it, nor could any thing but fatuity give credit to it; and the 
belief of it is as disgraceful to human reason, as of any of the 
dogmas of the most grovelling superstition. 

‘ The outcry that has been raised against large farms, may 
te adduced as another example of popular error on the subject of 
provisions. It is unnecesary to enter into calculations, to prove 
the advantages resulting from the smaller proportional number 
of horses kept in large than in small farms; and the advantages 
of the former over the latter, in admitting greater seope for a 
due succession of crops, a& well as every other advantage en- 
joyed by every other manufacturer on an enlarged scale, enab- 
ling him to produce the greatest possible quantity of his com- 
modity for the use of man at the least possible expense, and 
thereby to undersell others, to the great and manifest benefit 
of the consumer. Without dilating on these topics, it is on- 
ly necessary to refer to one incontrovertible fact, namely, that 
it is by large farms alone that markets are or can be supplied ; 
for small farms either yield no more than what subsists the cul- 
tivators, or so little surplus, that neither towns, the manufac- 
turing population, the army nor navy, nor in short any pur- 
chasers or consumers of provisions, could be adequately sup- 
plied by them. It is a self-evident proposition, that the more 
food that is produced, over and above what is required for the 
subsistence of those who raise it, so much the better is it for a 
manufacturing community, such as ours; for there will be the 
more to bring to market, so as to increase the ratio of supply 
to the demand, the circumstance which alone can keep down 
prices. It is the augmented production of the staple articles of 
dife, which is alone deserving cf consideration in the eyes of 
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the truly enlightened and patriotic; and it excites our pity to 
hear those who ought to know better, arguing seriously in fa- 
vour of small farms, from the greater quantity of poultry, pigs, 
and eggs, which they send to market. 

* The laws enacted in the reign of Edward VI., show the 
shallow and false conceptions of all ranks in that age, on the 
subject of the trade in corn, and tended still further to foster 
me countenance popular prejudices. They were admitted on 
the rolls of Parliament about the same time that transubstan- 
tiation was expunged from the Canon book, and seem to have 
been the worthy successors of that article of faith. One can as 
easily believe, that bread is beef, or that beef is bread, as that 
bread or beef, of a wholesome quality, can, in time of scarcity 
and public distress, be destroyed by any human being for ava- 
ricious purposes ; or that the whole body of farmers, graziers, 
dealers in provisions, in the kingdom, can enter into a conspi- 
racy against the consumers. In the age of Edward VL, know- 
ledge had made great advances, and had established the Refor- 
mation ; but this is a proof, among many others, how slow such 
advances are; nor ought we to wonder that prejudices and er- 
rors should then exist, which are prevalent in this more enlight- 
ened age. 

* In the early ages of commerce, the emoluments of it were 
confined to a few individuals. Any one possessed of a moderate 
capital, with sagacity to avail himself of it to the utmost, soon 
outstripped his poor and more ignorant neighbours. In the fif- 
teenth century, there arose in Europe a family of merchants, 
which by successful commerce attained to the dignity and im- 
portance of Sovereign Princes, so as in the succeeding century 
to give two Queens to France, and three Pontiffs to Rome. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there were much richer 
merchants in London than in the present times, though com- 
merce has increased a hundred fold. ‘There are now thousands 
who attain competency,—hundreds who obtain opulence,—but 
there are none who by commerce alone attain to princely for- 
tunes. What merchant now can be compared with Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founder of the Royal Exchange; or with Mr Sut- 
ton, the founder of the Charter House? It was in those ages 
that the founders of some of the most iliustrious families of 
England acquired their wealth by commerce; and the situation 
of first magistrate of London was no uncommon road to the 

eerage. In those days monopolies and combinations must have 
en much reore practicable on account of the general ignorance 
and want of competition. But it is to be remarked, that none 
of the great fortunes above alluded to, were amassed by dealers 
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in the necessaries of life. Monopolies detrimental to the general 
interests of society, were not ugcommon in those ages; but they 
were created by public authority, and extended only to certain 
branches of foreign trade. How much more impossible must 
monopolies and combinations be in our days, when capital is so 
diffused, and when every thing is kept to its just and salutary 
level, by a system of fair and equitable competition? Let any 
one reflect for a moment, that in order to establish a combina- 
tion or monopoly in the necessaries of life, not only all the mer- 
chants, factors, jobbers, and middlemen of all descriptions, but 
all the growers, must concur in forming a conspiracy against the 
public, mutually pledging their faith that not one of them will 
undersell the other; and let him ask himself if he can believe 
this. It is deemed a thing next to impossible that a conspiracy 
against the State, comprehending ten or twelve persons, can re- 
main long a secret. How comes it, then, that out of so many 
thousands of farmers, graziers, and dealers, none have ever yet 
peached? The only difficulty in refuting such an opinion, is 
the difficulty of finding adequate words to express and expose 
its absurdities. Not the least proof has ever been brought of 
the existence of such combinations and monopolies; so that to 
attempt to prove a negative, would be fighting with a phantom. 
Gratuitous assertions are as boundless as the wild imaginations 
of men, and endless as the affirmative propositions arising out 
of the possible combinations of language. He, therefore, who 
would engage to prove that‘universal combination and monopoly, 
with regard to the necessaries of life, do not exist; or that these 
necessaries are not destroyed, through avarice, during dearths 
and famines, would be undertaking the same sort of task as any 
one who should undertake to prove the negative of the dream 
of an enthusiast or lunatic. It is impossible any longer to treat 
the subject seriously ; and an apology would be due for saying 
so much, were it not a fact that the peace and safety of the 
community have been endangered by the prevalence of such ex- 
travagant opinions. 

* We hear Caily from persons not otherwise deficient in good 
sense, that one of the principal causes of the present high prices 
of provisions, is the quantity of capital in the country, and the 
facility of obtaining money on credit, particularly from country 
bankers, whereby dealers are enabled to engage in speculations, 
and prevent corn from being brought to market. This is one 
of the most common popular errors. With a view to refute it, 
I only require the following postulatum to be conceded, namely, 
that men, however rich, or however much at a loss to employ 
their money, will not engage in any trade, but for the purpose 
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of gaining by it. Now, it is evident, that if such speculations 
keep up the article beyond a certain point, they must lose either 
by being overtaken by a plentiful crop, or by the spoiling of 
their corn in the granaries; and if it is short of that point, these 
capitalists are the benefactors and saviours.of the community, 
by gradually feeding the market, and by reserving such a stock 
as, under the influence of security of property, and the check 
of competition, will exactly serve to carry us round the year, 
and this on terms proportioned to the total stock of provisiuns, 
provided their speculations have been made upon sound grounds; 
for in this case their profit and advantage would be coincident 
with the public advantage ; as their loss would with the public 
Joss, had their speculation been injudiciously conceived. And 
we have here another proof that fair and enlightened self-inte- 
rest is not only safe but beneficial, nay, indispensable in further~ 
ing the best interests of the community. {[t would indeed be 
a solecism in the creation, an anomaly in the wise and benefi- 
cent adjustments of Providence, so admirable and conspicuous 
in the government of the world, to suppose that it could be 
otherwise. 

* It appears that last year (1799), the speculators calculated 
on very just principles; for, that there is no surplus of last 
year’s crop, nor of the unexampled importation that has been 
made, is put beyond a doubt, by its being necessary at this ear- 
ly period (October 1800), a season in which there is, in years 
of plenty, a residue sufficient for three months consumpticn, to 
thrash out part of this year’s crop fur the daily supply of the 
market; and this is an unanswerable refutation of those who 
obstinately contend, that corn has been uanecessarily kept up ; 
and it would, after this, be an insult to the meanest understand- 
ing, to waste words in disproving that it is still hoarded, or that 
it has been thrown iuto the river. The fact turas out clearly to 
be, that the whole crop of last year, together with what has 
been imported, has been barely sufficient to save the country 
from famine: And had the dealers in corn been so blind to their 
own interest, as to have hoarded a month’s supply, over and a- 
bove the surplus which usually remains afier the gathering in of 
u new crop, how much less an evil would this have been than 
to have sold off the whole stock a month before the cutting 
down of the new crop!—in other words, to have created a fa- 
mine,—which, I repeat it, would have been the infallible conse- 
quence of bringing the corn to market in the beginning of this 
year, at the price of a plentiful year. Ought we not then, in 
this as in other instances, to adore the wisdom and goodness cf 
Divine Providence, which, by the spontancous and irresistible, 
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though silent, cooperation of natural and moral causes, 2ccom- 
plishes the most salutary ends, in spite of the vain efforts and 
officious interference of human policy. The well known fable 
of Jupiter and the Husbandman admits of an apt application to 
this subject. 

‘ It has already been abundantly proved, that no definition 
can be given which can discriminate forestallers from other 
dealers. All dealers, therefore, must be apprehensive of being 
deemed criminal by construction of law. ‘This crime is neta 
malum in se; no man’s conscience, therefore, can point it out 
to him ; and it differs from all other mala prohibita, in not ad- 
mitting of any definite or cognisable descriptioa ; so that, under 
the influence of such ambiguous and uncouscious guilt, they 
must live in perpetual dread of our tribunals, such as we con- 
ceive heretics to do uuder the awe of the Inquisition. 

‘ Now there is no maxim in commerce better established, 
than that profits ought to bear proportion to risks ; and this is 
so-fully recognised in the practice of trade, and its reasonable- 
ness so evident, that it would be losing time to set about prov- 
ing it. But the present subject affords an apt example for its 
illustration: For when a dealer subjects himself to the penalties 
and opprobrium incident to a legal prosecution, and to the still 
more terrible vengeance of a deluded and incensed populace, 
aiming at the destruction of his character, property, and life, 
will it be a small additional profit which will compensate for all 
this ? Those men of capital and character who are timid, will 
be driven from the trade; and the transport of provisions, indis- 
pensable to the subsistence of the community, would be at an end. 
‘What has saved us from this evil, and from the horrors of con- 
flagration and massacre, but the country being in a state of 
armed preparation, on account of the external dangers of the 
State? What have those to answer for, therefore, who have 
by printed and oral representations (not intentionally, | admit, 
but ignorantly), goaded on the muititude to acts of outrage and 
persecution against innocent, useful, and estimable individuals ; 
thereby aggravating the public distress, by striking terror into 
those who supply the markets. ‘The mob might have becn the 
victims of their own fury, had they not been met by a firm and 
temperate resistance. Doctrines of the most dangerous tenden- 
cy had been propagated from the Bench, the Bar, the Hustings, 
the Press, and even the Pulpit, countenancing the popular preju- 
dices and passions which incited to those acts. Let us not, 
however, withhold our meed of praise from the Common-Coun- 
cilman, who, having too hastily and credulously related, im a 
late public speech, the history of a family alleged to have been 
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driven to despair and suicide by famine, which was found, by 
inquiries on the spot, to be totally void of truth, took occasion, 
at one of the next public meetings, to make amends, by correct- 
ing his former statement, and of recanting what he had said with 
regard to his belief in monopolies and combinations. And may 
we also presume to hope, that those virtuous and learned judges 
whose decrees and authority carry such deserved weight, may 
be also led to reconsider a subject on which, as it lies out of the 
tract of that technical knowledge, and those professional habits 
and studies to which they so honourably devote themselves, it is 
no disgrace for them to have formed a hasty opinion. 

* It seems incumbent on those in power, on the ministers of 
religion, and on all persons of education, to sooth, console 
and instruct, the industrious artisan and labourer, on a subject 
on which they are so prone to errors of the most dangerous and 
fatal tendency ; to represent to them, that this Island is like a 
ship at sea, on a voyage of twelve months, with an inadequate 
store of provisions on board, and with a precarious chance of 
any further supply, and that too great an expenditure in the 
beginning of the voyage, would induce a famine before they 
could arrive in port; that therefore it becomes them to submit, 
with Christian patience, to being put on short allowance, not 
giving way to unmanly repinings, much less disgracing them- 
selves by mutiny. This class of society should also have it ex- 
plained to them, that it is only by means of high prices that 
general frugality and reduced consumption can be effected ; and 
it might be made plain to them, that the farmer ought to have 
such a price as to indemnify him for the shortness of his crop, 
and to enable him, not only to continue, but to increase his til- 
lage; making them even comprehend, that the profits ought, 
in justice, to be higher than in the simple inverse proportion of 
the scarcity; that high prices are necessary, in order to insure 
adequate importation ; that the farmers who produce, and the 
dealers who bring that produce to market, for the accommoda- 
tion and subsistence of the community at large, and of the 
poor in particular, instead of being the objects of their indig- 
nation, ought to be regarded as their best friends. ’ 
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Observations on Mr Wilson’s * Enquiry into the Causes of the 
High Prices of Corn and Labour,’ &c. 1815. 


Tue chief objects of this pamphlet appear to be, to show— 
Ist, That there was no considerable depreciation of silver com- 
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pared with corn, from the middle of the 17th century to the 

year 1794, and that from that time to the year 1814 the high 

prices of corn were occasioned by causes, all of which are now 
done away. 

2. That as we now supply ourselves, and will continue to do 
so, the Corn Law lately passed will become a dead letter ; and 
can have no effect, except in years of real scarcity, in keeping 
up the prices of corn. 

3. And that, consequently, the prices of corn must return to 
what they were previous to the year 1794, and the rent of land 
be reduced to that standard. > 

With regard to the first of these, it certainly appears, that 
from 1640 to 1700, the price of wheat remained without much 
variation ; and that at the beginning of the 18th century it fell 
—the average of the prices for the first 30 years of that century 
being below that of the last 30 years of the preceding one; but 
the average of the 30 succeeding years, viz. from 174% to 1762 
inclusive, was above that of 1702 to 1732 inclusive. And, that 
it has risen ever since, in a progressive ratio, will be evident 
from the following averages of the prices of wheat, from 1672 
to 1814 inclusive, which are taken from the Fiar Prices of the 
county of Edinburgh, published, so far as then ascertained, in 
Mr Wilson’s Pamphlet on the Bullion Com. Report in 1811, 

viz.— 

Average for 30 years, 1672 to 1701, inclusive, p. boll’ 14s. 4d. 
DO. HF G6.” “STOR WITS, © cccccccccccccocces 1 Se 
Do. for do, 1733 to 1762, .....:ccce eee 
Do. for 26 years, 1763 to 1758,....sceceeeeseereeeee 19S. LI. 
Beet TR” BTR Oe POT Riccoscesccaccccavtant es Ge 


This seems to be a fairer way of stating the average prices 
for a considerable period, than that adopted by Mr Wilson, 
who takes them at random for 64, 50, or 10 years (see p. 3); 
for in that way it is easy to make averages to suit apy hypo- 
thesis. 

Thus, it appears that the difference between the average of 
80 years previous to 1733, and tat previous to 1703, was lz + 
per cent ;—between that of $0 years previous to 1763, and 26 
years previous to 1789, 33} per cent.; and between this last 
and 26 years previous to 1814, Gd} per cent,—these per cent- 
ages being taken upon each preceding average. 

In p.4, Mr Wilson states, * that previous to the year 1795, 
the rise in the price of corn was gradual and moderate, and all 


* 1724 is omitted, there being no return for that year. 
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took place from the peace of 1763.’ But the above statement 
shows, that neither of these was the fact, for it rose 12} per 
cent. before 1763; and from that period to 178%, 334 per cent., 
which I presume Mr Wilson would not call a very moderate 
rise; and indeed it is very little under the proportion of the 
rise which took place between that period and 1814, notwith- 
standing the various causes of that rise,—* all of which Mr 
W. states (p. 27), that he has shown to be completely done 
away.’ ; 

As, however, he admits a gradual rise from 1762 to 1795, 
{and which, notwithstanding the fall of prices at the beginning 
of the disastrous war with America, it appears, was above 33 
per cent.), he infers (p.4 & 5), that the cause of it was the 
increase of our manuiactures, population, and general wealth, 
which outstripped in their progress our agricultural improve- 
ments; although they advanced, with a rapidity unknown in 
any former period of our history, making it necessary for us 
to import largely,—and kept up the price of corn till the year 
1794. It appears, however, that cora rose in price in the 
years 1780, 1781 and 1782, although we exported during these 
years; and fellin 1791, 1792 and 1793, although we imported 
to a large amount in these last years. + 

in page 5th, he states, that * from the year 1794, down- 
wards to the Peace of 1814, the prices of corn came wo be 
affected by the operation of other causes, most of them alto- 
gether unprecedented in the history of this country.’—These 
were, 

‘ 1. The more frequent recurrence of years of scarcity, than 
had been known since the conclusion of the 17th century. 

‘ ¢. The increase of our consumption of corn, arising from 
the great increase of our manufacturing population, having 
in some degree had a monopoly of the manufactures and trade 
of Europe, and the demands by Government for our army and 
navy, and for the maintenance of prisoners of war. 

‘ 3. The obstructions thrown in the way of the importation 
of corn by the measures of Bonaparte, &c. 

4. The unprecedented fall of foreign exchanges, which must 
have enhanced the price of imporied corn from 10 to 20 per 
cent. > 

5. The raising of the price of labour, from the united 
causes of increased demand, and tie high price of provi« 
sions. 

6. The suspension of cash payments, in consequence of which 





+ See Keport of Lords’ Bullion Com. 
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a medium of circulation of an unlimited nature was preduced, 
free from the check which the obligation to pay in specie im- 
posed, &c. 

The first of these is an undoubted cause, but it is one which 
may occur again, and, with an increasing population, will have 
the same effect: It cannot therefore be excluded in calculation 
of what may happen for the future. 

The second is also a good cause; but as it has operated pre- 
vious to 1795, as Mr W. himself admits, and in a much greater 
degree than he states, it will in all probability continue to ope- 
rate, as it is well known that population at least increases in a 
greater ratio than subsistence. With regard to the demand 
for the Army and Navy, although it will act be so great, yet 
the persons who composed them will form part of the popula- 
tion, and require subsistence. 

In page 7th, Mr W. mentions, that although, owing to the 
great failure of crop 1795, the prices of corn rose very high, yet 
none of the above causes (except the rise in labour) then exist- 
ing, prices fell back to their former standard :—This cause, how- 
ever, existed in a great degree. 

The third cause could not have much effect till after the year 
1807, and therefore could not have contributed much to the 
rise of the price of corn before that period; and the fourth 
cause not having taken place before the year 1808, could not, 
in any degree, have added to the expense of importing corn, 
Yet the average prices of wheat, for the period from 1800 to 
1807 inclusive, is very little under that of 1808 to 1814 inclu- 
sive: the first being 4/. 14s, 2d. per quarter, and the second 
41. 16s. per quarter, (See Table ist, Mr W.’s Pamph.); although 
the preat fall of foreign exchanges, the rise in the price of bul- 
lion, and extended issue of bank notes, did not take place till 
the second period. 

The f/th cause is certainly more a consequence than a cause, 
as Mr W. admits in page 12, where he states, § that, in point of 
fact, the rise in the price of labour was the direct consequence of 
the rise in the price of provisions ;’ and, besides, that cause ex- 
ists now with very little diminution. 

The last cause could not have had any effect at all, unless Mr 
W. admits (which, however, he denics) that our currency was 
depreciated, and in that case only, after the year 1807; but if 
Mr W. states the suspension of cash payments to be a cause of 
the rise in the price of corn, he must either admit the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, or that silver had sunk in its real value af- 
ter the year 1805; for if otherwise, what becomes of Dr A, 
Suith’s position, ‘ that in all the different stages of wealth and 
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improvement, we can judge better of the real value of silver by 
comparing it with corn, than by comparing it with any other 
commodity,’ with which Mr W. commences his pamphlet. 

As, however, there was a depreciation in bank notes, compar- 
ed with the silver they were meant to represent, (although from 
what cause that arose has not at all been ascertained), there can 
be no doubt that the price of all corn imported must have been 
enhanced after the year 1807 to about the amount of that de- 
preciation. 

In page 10th, Mr W. says that the complete proof that these 
were * the real and only original causes’ of the high prices 
of corn being kept up during the period of 1794 to the conclu- 
sion of the war, is the rapid fall which took place on that event, 
when the real causes were removed. This is rather proving too 
much ; for three at least of these causes (the second, f/ih, and 
sixth) siill existed, and the third and fourth only influenced the 
prices during the last five or six years of the twenty. 

Mr W. mentions, in page 8th, that one of the causes of the 
rise of prices after 1804, was the necessity for the immense im- 
portation which took place from various causes, in the years 
1805 to 1809 inclusive, amounting in value to 14,940,1951. ; 
but on referring to his Table, No. 2, it will be found that in 
the five previous years, viz. (800 to 1804 inclusive, the value of 
imported corn was 25,828,087/. 

It appears more probable, that the sudden and great fall which 
has taken place since 1814, has been principally occasioned by 
an immense importation which took place previous to the pass< 
ing of the Corn- Bill in 1815, and to the successive good crops 
all over the kingdom, in the years 1314 and 1815. 

In the second proposition, Mr W. takes it for granted (p. 27) 
that our howe produce is now more than equal to our con- 
sumption, indepeudent of any supply from Ireland ; and that, 
in consequence, * the new corn law will become a dead letter’ 
(p. 11) whilst that coutinues to be the case. It does not ap- 
pear, however, to be at all certain, that we do supply our own 
consumption. {n 1812 we did not; and although the returns 
of expor ed corn for the year 1813 were lost by the fire at the 
cusiom-house, yet as we unported 1,444,927 quarters of grain, * 
it is probable that we did not supply ourselves that year. Whe- 
ther we did so in 1814 and 1815 remains to be proved: But, 
even gra. lig that we did, it is not very probable that we shall 
continue to do -v very long, if our prosperity continues, and 
our popuissi , and manufactures increase; and, at all events, 








* See Rep. of Lords’ Bullion Committee. 
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the Corn Law, instead of having ‘ no effect, but in years o rea 
scarcity,’ to aggravate the evil, as Mr W. says (p. 11), it will 
most probably prevent the recurrence of the disastrous effects of 
such an importation as took place in 1814 and 1815, which re- 
duced so suddenly and greatly the prices of corn, (the prices of 
all other commodities remaining the same), as to have ruined a 
great many, and deprived all the tenantry of the kingdom of a 
great part of their capital, in little more than one year. 

This could not have happened if the present Corn Law had 
been in force, and will probably prove a greater evil to the real 
prosperity and resources of this country, than as many years of 
scarcity, and as great importations as have occurred during the 
last 20 years would have done, had they again taken place, and 
had the former been prevented. 

It is rather curious to find Mr W. asserting, that the Corn 
Law can have no effect except in years of scarcity, when we ree 
fer to his opinions expressed in his pamphlet on the Bullion 
Committee Report, where he states (p. 8) as one of the causes 
of the depreciation { of money in this country, within the last 
16 years, the state of our corn importation laws, particularly 
the law of 1804 (p. 14.)—that £ since the year |804, the return 
of the low prices of wheat must have been effectually prevented 
by the operation of the corn law of that year, whatever had been 
the state of our crops’ (p. 44.)—that ‘the nominal price of 
corn in this country must be considered in a great measure, if 
not altogether, regulated by the prices at.which importation is 
sdmitted (p. 46.)—that ‘ the Corn Law of 1804 opposes the 
greatest obstacle, if not an absolute bar, to the resumption of 
our cash payments.’ 

In the event, however, of the prices of corn falling to what 
they were previous to 1795, and the price of other commodities 
remaining the same, particularly /abour, which Mr W. (p. 13 
& 29) seems to think will be the case, we shall very soon be 
obliged to recur to importation ; for it is impossible to cultivate 
many of the lands now in cultivation; and then the present 
Corn Law will have its effect in raising the depressed state of a- 
griculture. 

As to Mr W.’s 3d proposition, although I do not think that 
he has shown, ‘ that all the causes which concurred in produc- 
ing the high prices of corn, from the year 1794 downwards, 
have now been completely done away’ (sce p. 27); and as, 
on the contrary, there appears to have been a progressive in- 
crease of prices since the year 1700, it is not probable that they 





{ Then he allowed a depreciation to exist, but now he does not. 
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will return to the standard of 1792, 1793 and 1794, even sup- 
posing that we required no importation. But there can be no 
doubt, that a great many corn farms, both in England and 
Scotland, have been let since 1808 and 1809, upon valuations 
from prices which are not at all likely to continue; and that 
consequently the occupiers must be ruined if their rents are not 
reduced. Mr W. proposes two plans for this reduction. The 
first of these appears to be quite impracticable as a general 
measure; for the instances must be very few indeed, if any can 
he found, where it can be known whether a farm was let at or 
below its real value in 1791 and 1792, according to those prices 
of corn which Mr W., in spite of his former arguments, states 
to be (for what reason he best knows) the then importation 
price, viz. 24s. per boll (p. 30). The lease then existing may 
have commenced many years before. ‘The farm may be in a 
part of the country then unimproved by roads, &c. It may 
have been unenclosed and covered with heath ;—the tenantry 
may have had no capital, &c. The plan may perhaps be ad- 
opted in the Lothians, and a few other places, where farms 
have been long in a good state of cultivation ; but even there, [ 
should imagine, it would be a very vague way of valuing the 
best farms, to say they were each worth 3/. per acre; for there 
are probably not two farms in East Lothian which are exactly 
of the same value per acre. On the other hand, there are 
many instances in Scotland, particularly in the lately improved 
districts, in which no fall in the price of grain, which can be 
imagined, could bring back farms to the rent they were held at 
in 1792. For instance, it is within my knowledge, that a farm 
in Wigtonshire, which was rented in 1792, for 20/. per annum, 
was relet in 1796 for 401. per annum; and was let again in 
1814 for 2201. per annum. It is an arable farm of good fair 
land, consisting of about 200 acres. In consequence of the fall 
in the price of grain, the proprietor has converted one half of 
the above rent into grain, at the average of 10 years preceding 
the time it was taken; and the price of that quantity of grain, 
according to the fiars of the county in future, is to be (with 
100/.) the rent. The tenant is satisfied with this arrangement. 
There are many farms, on the same estate, in the same situa- 
tion; and I dare say, similar rises in the value of land may 
have occurred in many other parts of Scotland. How could it 
have been possible to regulate the rent of these farms, by refer- 
ring to the prices of grain in the years 1791 and 1792, and the 
annual’sum they were let for in these years ? 

For the ebove reasons, Mr W.’s-second plan appears to be 
the best of the two, viz, converting the money rents into grain, 
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at the average of a certain number of years, previous to the 
term of entry ; for all calculations of the value of farms, both 
by landlord and tenant, must have been made from such aver- 
age. But, excepting in regard to farms whose produce con- 
sists almost entirely of grain, it must be a consideration how 
much of the money rent should be converted into grain ; as, in 
by far the greatest part of the country, only from one third to 
one fourth of the farms is in grain crops; and of course a great 
part of the rents are produced from breeding or feeding cattle, 
and from a dairy. 

I have thus endeavoured to show, that there has been a pro 
gressive rise in the prices of corn since the beginning of last 
century; and although, from various causes, the prices of that 
article for the last 10 or 12 years have been higher than it is at 
all probable they will remain, yet that all the causes of this 
last rise are not completely done away, but, on the contrary, a 
gradual rise may still be expected ;—also, that although it is 
by no means clear that we now supply our consumption, and, 
if we do, we shall probably not long continue to produce it, yet 
the Corn Law will have the best possible effect, viz. that of pre- 
venting a sudden great fall in the produce of land. If, there- 
fore, we are to judge from the experience of the last 100 years, 
there does not appear to be any grounds for supposing that 
the prices of corn will return to the standard of 1791, 1792 & 
1793; and, even if they did, that the rent of land in general 
will be reduced to what it was in these years. If this last were 
to take place, the prospect would be gloomy indeed, and more 
so to the public creditors than to the landed proprietors; for 
although much individual and present ruin and distress would 
fall upon them and their tenants, yet, in the end, the prices of 
other commodities returning to their former standard (which 
must be the consequence) the landed proprietors would be near- 
lyin ‘the same relative situation as to income as before. On 
the other hand, how would it be possible for Government to 
raise from 40 to 50 millions (the interest of our debt), if the 
income from land, from which a great proportion of that re- 
venue is derived, were to fall one-half, and that too in a coun- 
try where the amount of taxation is great beyond any former 
example; and where the fund for that taxation, according to 
Mr Wilson’s argument, has been calculated for these 20 years 
upon erroneous data ? 

+ January, 1817. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Review of the IVth Volume of the Transactions 
of the Highland Society—August, 1816. 


Sir, 


Tue critical observations contained in your pages, are 
generally remarkable for their liberality and good sense ; and F 
think few or no authors have reason to complain of you or your 
correspondents in that department. The collision of opinions 
may often be useful indeed ; but you will pardon me, when b 
observe, that in the Review Branch for August 1816, the writ- 
er appears (in page $48) to have misunderstood the work he 
was then reviewing. Had that work been.a large and elaborate 
treatise, there might have been some foundation for his re- 
marks ; but it was merely. an essay, whitch could not with pro- 
priety have been extended much eond its present bulk in 35 
pages ; and it does appear to me to contain a very full and dis- 
tinct view of the principal recent improvements in agricul- 
ture in Scotland, ar according to their natural and legi- 
timate order, adapted for easy general reading, and for useful 
reference either to the past or the future. LI therefore think. 


that Essay is just as it ought to be.. 
And am, 
Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


A Reaper. 


> In the Essay on the Selection and Culture of Oats, in thie 
volume of the Highland Society to which this Correspondent 
refers, the weight of the different varieties of oats seemed to be 
stated a great deal too high ;. and this was noticed by the Re- 
viewer, Soon after the publication of that Number, the Writer 
of the Essay bad the candour-to acknowledge the justness of the 
Reviewer's corrections, assigning, at the same time, the cause of 
the mistake. In justice to this Gentleman, who desired us to 
ive roe notice, it ought to have appeared in our Number for 
rovember, 


Con, 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Arr. I. Further Observations on the State of the Nation, &c; 
By Richard Preston Esq. M. P. London, 1816; 


Tue causes of the present distressed situation of the country, 
and the measures by which the pressure may be alleviated or 
removed, are questions so interesting to every class of society; 
that the readers, even of. our humble pages, will naturally ex- 

t to find in them some account of what has recently been 
published on the subject. It is one, indeed, in which the land- 
ed interest cannot fail to take a deeper concern than any other 
body in the nation ; both because they have been the greatest 
sufferers in the general calamity, and because the appropriate 
remedies can be applied only through the exertions of their le- 
gitimate influence in Parliament. Overwhelmed at a critical 
moment by popular clamour—oppressed with the intolerable 
burden of Tithes and Poor-rates, besides being required to con- 
tribute, in more than an equal proportion, to the national ex- 
penditure, the incomes, and, in innumerable instances, the ca- 
pitals of the owner and cultivator of the soil have been wrested 
from them; and one main pillar of national prosperity hav- 
ing thus sunk beneath the pressure, the whole fabric of society 
is shaken, and threatened with ruin. . 

It is not to be expected that passion and prejudice should not 
enter into the discussion of topics upon which every one thinks 
and pretends to form a judgment ; nor is it matter of wonder, 
if very able men differ widely in opinion, both as to the causes 
of the evil, and the prospect. of relief. While some maintain 
a very unseemly tone of confidence in the wealth and prosperity 
of the nation, and others affect to conceal their ignorance or 
want of public feeling, in recommending that the evil should be 
left to work its own cure,—there are always not a few who, in 
a season of general distress, aspire to the notice of the public, 
by a forwardness in prescribing remedies, without much know- 
ledge of the nature of the disease, and sometimes with but little 
tegard to the probable violence of their operation. The indus- 
- and boldness of these men, if not counteracted by writers 
ef an opposite character, ~~, certainly do more mischief than’ 
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could result from the apathy or optimism of others, who, in 
some respects, however, are hardly less excusable. Whatever 
may be the errors of judgment of those who take a part in the 
discussion of subjects so universally interesting, it will hardly 
be denied, that the discussion itself is calculated to enlighten 
the public mind, if-it be conducted with fairness and mode- 
ration. As to those still more enterprising candidates for dis- 
tinction, who, availing themselves of the presént exeitement of 
the public mind, labour to direct its coarser materials against 
a few remote or imaginary grievances, their pernicious efforts 
fall under the cognizance of a higher tribunal. There are none 
of our readers, we imagine; and few indeed of the most illite- 
rate in this part of the island, who really hope for high wages 
and cheap grain from Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage. 

During the depreciation of the currency, before the close of 
the late war, it was usual to hear a great deal of sympathy ex- 
pressed for the injury sustained by annuitants of every descrip- 
tion, from the advance of prices ; and the great remedy for this 
and other evils, was thought to be a return to cash payments, 
which no one contemplated as a practicable measure, without a 
eer and considerable reduction of the circulating medium. 

ut, in reasoning on the beneficial consequences of this desire- 
able event, its immediate effects seem not to have been very 
iustly appreciated. It was not considered, that though the de- 
preciation of paper and the advance of prices had been gradual, 
and therefore comparatively little felt by the great body of the 
people, yet that the diminution of the currency, from fixing the 
period of resuming cash payments so early as six months after 
the return of peace, could not fail to be almost instantaneous ; 
that a corresponding reduction could not be made in the taxes, 
which nothing but the former excess of currency enabled the 
nation to support ; and that the subsisting contracts among in- 
dividuals could no longer be fulfilled, at least such as had been 
entered into upon the faith of the continuance of this excess for 
an ‘indefinite period, as it had done for many years before; and 
this was certainly a very excusable error in the common busi- 
ness of life, and a belief that was further encouraged by those 
who persisted in denying that there was any such excess. What 
accelerated this alarming operation, was the sudden and unfore- 
seen approach of peace, owing to the destruction of Bonaparte’s 
army on its retreat from Moscow. If the suspension of cash 
payments had been declared to continue (and this has since 
Seen found necessary) for two years after the conclusion of 
peace, and regulations laid down for a gradual reduction of the 
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paper currency in the mean time; or if cash payments could 
have been at first confined to a certain proportion of the Bank 
paper, and afterwards enlarged from time to time till the re- 
striction should have entirely ceased,—ihe sudden reduction of 
the currency might have been prevented, and the prices of com- 
modities would have fallen as they had risen, slowly and almost 
imperceptibly. 

That there has been a great mass of paper withdrawn from 
circulation within these three years, seems to be universally ad- 
mitted ; though very different estimates have been given of the 
amount. The general fact itself is put beyond all doubt, by the 
fall in the paper price of bullion, and of almost every other 
commodity. It is not otherwise possible to account for the price 
of gold bullion, which was at one time as high as 5/. 10s. per 
ounce, being now below 4/.; and this at a period of general 
distress among the manufacturing and commercial classes, and 
such an unusual stagnation of foreign trade, as will not permit 
us to believe that there has been, of late, any extraordinary im- 
portation of the precious metals. A great deal has been said of 
the abundance of money among a few great capitalists in Lon- 
don ; but this, if true, is nothing more than a proof that the 
usual means of employing it do not hold out sufficient encour- 
agement. Its accumulation in a few hands, instead of being 
dispersed throughout the numerous channels of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures and commerce, is the consequence, and, in some re- 
spects also, the cause, of that general scarcity which it has been 
breught forward to disprove. 

Whether this reduction of the circulating medium followed 
the fall of prices, by which a smaller quantity became sufficient 
for the mercantile transactions of the country, or whether it 
necessarily resulted from the restoration of peace, and the ap- 
prehension on the part of the bankers, that they would soon be 
required to liquidate their notes in specie, does not seem mate- 
rially to affect the present question. From whatever motive 
the bankers may have acted in the first instance, it cannot well 
be denied that, by withdrawing a great number of their notes 
from circulation, they have altered the usual relation between 
money and commodities, and lowered the price of the latter, 
in a much greater degree, than the actual proportion between 
supply and demand could have effected.* Commodities have 


* © At one time, the excessive abundance of circulating medium 
created the greatest alarm, from the extreme to which it appeared 
verging in tbat direction. Now this abundance has vanished; and 
it may so completely disappear, that the prices of commodities may 
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faites, not only because they were abundant, and not only be- 
cause the demand for them was diminished, but because the 
money for which they were to be exchanged had become scarce, 
anc its value suddenly enhanced. The first sufferers from this 
measure were the agricultural classes, who happened at the time 
to hold a supply of produce larger than usual, —s to the 
abundance of the crops, and the importation of grain from the 
Continent. Through all their ranks, from the Peer to the 
Ploughman, this unforeseen rise in the value of money produc- 
ed the most extensive misery. The utmost economy availed 
thein little in their struggles to avert ruin ; but its effects were 
soon visible in the decreased demand for labour, and all its 

roducts. The home market for our manufactures could not 

ut be greatly contracted, when more than five millions of the 
people, directly dependent upon agriculture, were compelled to 
retrench,—when the incdmes of all were diminished, and the 
capitals of a very large proportion ‘of them annihilated. Un- 
fortunately for the manufacturing and commercial classes, there 
has been no foreign demand to compensate for this loss of their 
best customers ; and they also soon began to lament that ab- 
surd policy by which labour had been rendered still cheaper 
than corn. The inhabitants of towns, deprived of employment, 
could no longer find the means of purchasing bread, though its 
price had been reduced more than 50 per cent.; and the pro- 
duce of the soil, the demand for which was thus further lessen- 
ed, fell lower, and still lower, as the necessities of its owners in- 
creased, until in numerous instances the King, the Church, and 
the Poor, seized the whole proceeds ; and many large tracts, in 
the improvement of which much capital had been sunk, were 
almost literally abandoned to the wild beasts of the earth, and 
the birds of heaven. 

It may readily be suspected, from this rapid sketch of what 
we believe to be the main cause, or at least the proximate cause 
of the ee distress, that we are not among the number of 
those who ascribe the iate fall of agricultural produce to a re- 
dungancy of supply, occasioned by the recent improvement or 
extension of cultivation; nor in any great degree to the de- 


fall to the «<anda.a at which they were one hundred and fifty years 

ago.’ — Mr Western’s Speech, ‘7th March, 1816: Mr Thornton al- 

so, 8; caking of the comparatively slight shock given to paper credit 

in 1795. to which he ascribes a fall m the price of corn of from 20 

to 30 pa cent, observes,—* It was a new and sudden scarcity of 

= not any new plenty of corn, which caused the price of corn to 
p-” | 
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crease in the consumption, in as far as it is supposed to be ow- 
ing to the reduction of our fleets and armies in time of peace. 
But it is not by any means necessary to our argument, to deny 
the existence and influence of both these secondary causes. The 
crops of 1813, 1814, and 1815, were certainly abundant,— the 
first in particular greatly above an average one, and probably 
fully equal to the ordinary consumption ; and the price of grain 
must, therefore, have fallen ‘considerably below its price during 
the three preceding years, even without allowing much for the 
additions made to the tillage lands. That price was still further 
reduced by the large supplies from France and other countries, 
during two of these years.—On the other hand, the demand 
was no doubt diminished by the absence of Government Con- 
‘tractors, and of the waste of extended warfare ; though, in the 
period under consideration, not by any means to the extent 
‘that has been alleged. 

To such as think that the agricultaral produce of the coun- 
‘try so far exceeded the consumption, as to account for the 
great fall of price in 1814 and 1815, we would beg leave to 
offer a few remarks in defence of the opinion we have ven- 
tured to maintain. This is evidently not a question purely 
speculative, but one which, in whatever manner it may be de- 
cided, may lead to very important consequences. If it be true 
that we grow more corn than our population requires, it may 
then become a subject of consideration, whether it be more 
adviseable to give a bounty on its export, for the purpose of 
extending the market, of to diminish the growth, by aban- 
doning the culture of the inferior soils. There seems to be no 
other alternative; for it would be idle to expect that a surplus 
will continue to be produced, till it is gradually diminished, and 
at last absorbed, by the natural increase of our own popula- 
tion ; or that it is possible, while upwards of 40 millions must 
be raised by taxes, for payment of the interest of the national 
‘debt, to grow corn so cheap in this country as to enable us to 
undersell foreigners in their own market. But if, on the con- 
trary, the produce be not greater than the consumption, on an 
average of years, and if the chief cause of the present difficul- 
ties shall be traced toa mistaken policy, the prospect is much 
less gloomy ; agriculture will recover from the shock it has ex- 
perienced, and again furnish employment to the greater part of 
the population, directly in the labours of the soil, and indirectly 
in the revival of the home demand for manufactures; and thus, 
only the comparatively small number employed in providing for 
the demands of a foreign market, would continue to feel those 
vicissitudes to which they must always be peculiarly exposed. 
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I. We mean to say, that there is no good reason to believe that 
the late fall in the price of corn was occasioned by the excess of the 
produce of Britain and Ireland, beyond the ordinary consump- 
tion, even in the time of peace ; and those who will take the trou- 
ble to examine the accounts of export and import for half a centu- 
Ty past, will, we imagine, require much stronger proof of this 
alleged fact, than any thing that has yet been offered. From 
1765 to 1810, both inclusive, the excess of imports into Britain 
was 32,401,103 quarters of all sorts of grain, of which the ex- 
cess, for the 16 years ending with 1810, was 20,800,148; or 
1,300,009 quarters yearly. In 1811 and 1812, there certainly 
appears to have been a balance on the side of exportation, when 
the exports of Ireland are brought into the account. But it is 
impossible to ascribe this to a superabundance of home produce ; 
because, !. In 1810 upwards of a million and a half of quarters 
of wheat had been imported, more than we had ever obtained 
in any one year; and the excess of import into Britain of all 
sorts of grain that year, was no less than 2,100,940 quarters, of 
which not a fourth was imported from Ireland. Now it is cer- 
tain that crops 1811 and 1812 were far from being so produc- 
tive as those of the three following years, and probably not bet- 
ter than in the two years preceding 1811; so that, without fur- 
ther inquiry, we might well doubt the accuracy of Mr Brougham, 
who says, that about 1812, * the new cultivation, and the im- 
provements in farms generally, may be supposed to have pro- 
duced their full effect ;’ that is, he must mean, a supply be- 
yond the consumption. Immediately before, he observes, that 
* the crop of 1810 was not avery good one, and that of 1811 
was extremely bad ;’ and yet we are required to believe that 
this bad crop, which came into the market in 1812, afforded a 
surplus for exportation. But, 2. we shall have a still clearer 
view of the productiveness of crops 1811 and 1812, by referring 
to the prices of 1812 and 1813, when they were consumed ; 
the average price of wheat in 1812 throughout England and 
Wales having been 125s. 5d. per quarter; and the Windsor 

rice, of wheat in 1813, the medium betwixt the highest and 
lowest prices, and the measure only eight bushels, 128s. It is 
certainly impossible to conceive that there could really be a sur- 
plus for export with such prices at home; or, indeed, that any 
regular export could take place under the law as it then stood, 
by which it was prohibited, when the price was at or above 54s. 
the quarter. The fact accordingly is, that, not being able to 

rocure a sufficient supply for our armies abroad, from foreign 
countries, it became a matter of necessity to send them a part 
of our own stock, scanty and high-priced as it was, ‘ 
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The exports and imports of 1813, 1814 and 1815, have not 
yet appeared, in so regular and authentic a form as to lead to 
any certain conclusion. The exports from Great Britain in 
1818, cannot now be known, the accounts having been lost in 
the fire at the Custom-house. But it is well known, that, down 
to the shutting of the ports in February 1815, a very consider~ 
able quantity of foreign grain was poured into Britain from 
France and other countries, probably near two millions of quar- 
ters, while little or nothing was exported till spring 1816. The 
act permitting exports, whatever might be the price, did not 
pass till 17. June 1814; and, before this, there could be no o- 
ther export than for our own subjects abroad, as in 1811 and 
1812. 

The increase of population, and still more the increased con- 
sumption of a given population, with the great additional num- 
ber of horses for business and pleasure, for which the hitherto 
prosperous state of Britain created a demand, will sufficiently 
account for the consumption of the produce of newly culti- 
vated lands, and for all that the improvement and economy in 
the cultivation of the old lands could add to the general stock 
in the market. The population of Great Britain in 1760, a- 
mounted, according to Mr Colquhoun, to 8,099,000; and, in 
1811, the number was 12,353,000, showing an increase of 52% 
per cent; and, compared with the population of 1801, which 
was 10,817,000, an increase in ten years of 14} percent. If 
the ratio of increase has been the same since 1811, as it was 
in the 10 years preceding, the population must now exceed 
13 millions,—or five millions more than in 1760. With regard 
to the increase of produce, owing to a better system of husband- 
ry, and the greater economy of cultivation, by which a larger 
proportion of that produce has been rendered disposeable, we 
must consider this increase as absorbed in part by the greater 
consumption of the same number of people now than in 1760, 
particularly in the article of butcher’s meat. Of the additional 
number of five millions, therefore, probably three millions must 
be supplied from some other source than the tillage lands of 
1760, however much their produce may have been since aug- 
mented by superior cultivation. Now, the excess of imports since 
1764, great as it is, would not supply the consumption of one 
million, even during the ten years in which that excess was the 
greatest. Hence the subsistence of more than two millions 
must be drawn from lands taken into cultivation since 1760; 
and allowing three acres for each person, to cover also the in- 
crease in the number and consumption of horses, there should 
have been added six millions of acres to the productive terri- 
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tory of Britain within the last 50 years. The Acts for divid- 
ing, enclosing, and draining commons and marsh lands, pass- 
ec in the present reign, down to 1797, amount, according to 
Mr Chalmers, to 1,532, and comprehended 2,804,197 acres ; 
and from 1797 to 1809 inclusive, to about 980, extending over, 
(if the same number of acres be allowed to each as to the for- 
mer Acts), 1,793,400 acres, or 4,597,597 acres in all,—or less 
by near a million and a half of acres than the increase of con- 
stinption would seem to require. But, in truth, this mode of 
calculation proves nothing; because it supposes that this land 
was, before the passing of the Acts, altogether unproductive, 
which is far from being the fact; and also, that they have all 
been brought into a productive state since. 

Though we are quite ready to admit, that calculations of this 
kind ought not be relied on, yet it seems but fair to meet those 
who think otherwise, on ther own ground. We may, there- 
fore, observe farther, that of the $8} millions of acres, at which 
the extent of England has been estimated, the commons and 
wastes comprise about 6} millions, and the fallows, hop-grounds, 
&Xc. 24 millions,—together 9 millions ;—so that only 29 millions 
of produttive land remain. If to this we add $ millions for the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and ¢ millions more for the Wastes of 
Engiand and the Highlands of Scotland, we shall have in all 
36 millions of acres, yielding an average produce of corn, roots, 
and herbage ; or what we have supposed to be required by the 
consumption of 12 millions of people. Whether Ireland may 
be able to support her own population of 5 millions, and a mil- 
lion besides on this side the Channel, (the population of Bri- 
tain being now at least 13 millions), we have not the means of 
ascertaining ; but her agriculture must be much improved, or 
the hitherto rapid increase of her own population repressed, 
before the surplus she can furnish shall be more than adequate 
to supply the wants of Great Britain during a few years of na- 
tional prosperity. 

II. But, let it be admitted, that the crops of the years 1813, 
1814 and 1815, were actually so abundant as to exceed the con- 
sumption, some other circumstances must be taken into view, 
before this excess can be allowed to account for a fall during 
1814, 1815, and the greater part of 1816, of about 50 per 
cent. below the price of the three years ending with 1813. And 
under this head, the most important question is, Whether the 
consumption was, in these years, as great as usual even in time 
of peace;—or, whether, notwithstanding this abundance and 
cheapness, a very large proportion of the people were not put 
upon short allowance, by a still greater fall in proportion in the 
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wages of labour, and in many instances by the absolute want of 
employment at any wages. Both Mr Western and Mr Brougham, 
in their celebrated speeches on the state of the agricultural dis- 
tresses, have noticed this reduced consumption, though without 
appearing to give as much weight to it as they probably would 
have done could they have perused the Reports collected by the 
Board of hpeiees. and since published ; or had they known 
more fully the afflicting privations of the labouring classes, for 
whose relief such humane and well-directed efforts have been 
made, and are still making, in every part of the kingdom. But 
the condition of this great body of the people, though most ex- 
posed to observation, is hardly worse than that of the class im- 
mediately above them, who suffer in silence and concealment, and 
who strive to make a decent appearance out of doors, while hun- 
ger and nakedness are left within. 

‘ There is one other cause,’ says Mr Western, ‘ to which I also 
attribute in part the progressive fall in the price of grain: though, 
like some other causes, it has been an effect in the first instance, 
and that is, diminished consumption, in consequence of diminish- 
ed earnings of the laborious classes. However fast the price of 
provisions has fallen, the earnings of labour have recently fallen 
faster still; so that those who live by the labour of their hands, 
cannot command so much of the comforts of life, as when they 
were nearly double the price which they now are. Thus we may 
go on, unless a change speedily takes place, in a course of pro- 
gressive impoverishment, the consequence of progressively diminish- 
ing consumption. ; 

* And here, Sir, we see one most alarming consequence of our 
present situation: The laborious classes are suffering in a degree 
quite unexampled—they appear to be starving, as it were, in the 
midst of plenty: The productive industry of the country is abso- 
* lutely suspended ; and the sources of future harvests are rapidly 
* falling into decay.’ _p. 16. 

It has been said by those who think that our own growth now 
exceeds the consumption, that a great part of the fail of prices 
must be owing to the diminished consumption of a state of peace, 
and that, while peace continues, the supply of grain, if cultiva- 
tion be not confined within narrower limits than hitherto, must, 
with average crops, still be in excess. On this point, the two 
gentlemen to whom we have already referred, are directly at va- 
riance. Mr Western observes, first, that the fall ‘ took place 
prior to the possible anticipation of the return of peace, ’—wheat 
which brought 120s. per quarter in January 1813, sclling for no 
more than 75s. or 76s. in November of the same year; aud, 
second, that the price of grain rose after the return of peace, 
both in 1763 and 1782, He might have added, that during 
the four years of peace, ending with 1701, wheat was about 2: 
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per quarter higher than in the ten years of the Revolution war, 
and almost 8s. higher than in the eleven years war of the Spa- 
nish Succession ; that during 27 years which followed the peace 
of Utrecht in 1713, it was 5s. higher than the average of the 9 
years war which commenced in 1739; and that in the 8 years 
war of the American Boundaries, down to 1763, though there 
seems to have been more than one season of scarcity, the price 
of wheat was only 2s. 8d. per quarter higher than during the 
preceding 6 years from the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
and but 1s. 6d. more than the average of the long peace from 
1713 to 1740. Mr Brougham, however, without calling in 
question the facts brought forward by Mr Western, attempts to 
explain the fall of price in the latter part of 1813, by ascribing 
it chiefly to the certain prospect of peace, from the decisive battle 
of Leipsick. ‘ Accordingly,’ he adds, ‘ in the interval between 
September and November, prices had fallen from 86s. to 68s. 
in round numbers. Contractors could no longer expect the 
same terms, when, in all likelihood, this was their last bidding. ’ 
But was not the prospect of peace pretty favourable nine months 
before, when Bonaparte returned from his Russian expedition, 
though contractors did not then display so much foresight ? And 
does not Mr Brougham himself say, that the harvest * of 1813, 
I believe, exceeded any that had ever been known ?’—which is 
certainly as good a reason as the prospect of peace, for contrac- 
tors lowering their terms, especially alter the crop was all stored 
in safety * in the interval between September and November.’ 
As to the circuitous effects of peace on the price of agricultural 
produce, Mr Brougham’s remarks do not seem quite conclusive. 
if, by withdrawing the war expenditure, by the cessation of ex- 
ports to the Peninsula, of orders for clothing in Yorkshire, and 
arms in Warwickshire, and provisions in Ireland, so extraor- 
dinary a fall was occasioned in 1814 and 1815, why did not a 
corresponding fall take place on the termination of former wars ? 
Besides, this fall was not only too great, but has continued too 
long, to be ascribed in any great degree to the return of peace, 
which of itself must have given but a momentary shock to ma- 
nufactures, and been speedily followed, if other more unfavour- 
able and more durable causes had not operated, by a much 
greater demand for labour, in order to supply the foreign mar- 
kets, then rendered accessible to the enterprizing spirit of Bri- 
tish commerce. If all the fifty millions said to have been with- 
drawn by Government, on the return of peace, had come into 
the pockets of the farmers alone, it would not have compensat- 
ed the loss they sustained by the fall of their produce; and cer- 
tainly, therefore, this diminished expenditure will go but a short 
way in accounting for it. 
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Sir Gilbert Blane, speaking of the high prices in 1800 ; ob- 
serves, that ‘ the increased consumption on account of the war, is 
* a point which admits of pretty accurate solution by calculation. 
* The number of land forces employed is under 200,000, but let them 
* be taken at that ; the number of seamen and marines voted by Par- 
‘ Jiament is 120,000. . The prisoners of war have at times exceeded 
30,000, + though at present under that number. Now, the two 
first classes would be consuming provisions wherever they were, 
and provisions of this country were they all at home; but a very 
large proportion of them are on foreign service, and maintained 
chiefly from the production of other countries, not to mention the 
diminution of consumers by ‘the sword and deadly climates, It is 
true, that soldiers and sailors consume more provisions, particular- 
ly animal food, than they would in the situation of peasants and 
artisans. Let it be admitted that they consume twice as much, 
which is certainly above the truth. This being assumed, the whole 
number, that is $20,000, are to be considered as additional mouths. 
To these the prisoners of war being added, the whole number of 
additional consumers is $50,000. The population of the three 
kingdoms is about fifteen millions.. This increased consumption, 
therefore, is not quite one 43d part of the whole. Now, what woul 
we say to the master of a family who should allege that he has 
wherewithal to maintain 43 persons, but that if a single individual 
were added, it would be productive of the greatest misery to the 
whole. ? ¢ 
The application of these observations to the question under 
consideration is sufficiently obvious ;—if the prices could not be 
much raised by this increase of Consumption, it is not easy to 
conceive why, by a corresponding decrease, so extraordinary a 
fall should have been occasioned. 

. We shall only mention one circumstance more in support of 
the opinion, that prices of Corn have fallen more from a scar- 
city of money, than any excess of supply ; and it is—That the 
prices of most other ‘articles have ‘fallen, as much, many of 
them, as corn itself. If we shall persist in saying that the va- 
lue of money has not risen, and that corn has fallen, merely 
because the quantity was so much above the ordinary consump- 
tion, then how shall we account for as great a fall in the price 
of cattle, and all sorts of provisions? The supply of these ar- 
ticles certainly does not, like that of corn, vary much from 
year to year, with the variation of the seasons; and yet all of 
them have been sold, for the last two years, at little more than 
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+ In the two last years of the war, that is, 1813 and 1814, they 
amounted to moré than 60,000. 


¢ Letter to Earl Spencer on the High prices of Provisions s—180@ 
and 1817. 
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half the price which they fetched before 1813. The rise of the 
value of money, is indeed sufficiently perceptible in the purchase 
of almost every commodity, whether of luxury, convenience, or 
necessity ;—and where this fall in the price of foreign produce 
or manufactures is prevented by a limited importation, or by 
taxes, the diminution of the consumption is sufficiently obvious 
in the decrease of the revenue. During the last year, even the 
Peace tax on tea, an article scarcely less a necessary of life with 
many than bread, and much more so than butcher meat with 
the Siok classes in this part of the Island, has yielded less than 
for the preceding year, by 331,634. 


What we would infer from all this is—that there is no great 
reason to apprehend the want of a market for all the produce 
of the land at present under cultivation, if the ordinary and 
natural consumption of the people were restored. The present 
distress, we imagine, is not to be removed by diminishing the 
supply—by throwing inferior soils out of cultivation, and thus 
contracting the field of employment, already too narrow—but 
by the revival of industry, an increase of the means of pur- 
chasing and an enlarged consumption. It is not, indeed, to 
be expected that the ‘high prices of the five years ending with 
1813 should return in years of average produce; those prices 
having been, to a certain extent, merely nominal, owing to the 
depreciation of the currency: but there is at least as little rea- 
son to fear the recurrence of the prices of the last three years ; 


or that they can ever fall permanently to the rates of 1792, as 
has been rashly predicted. 


The pressure of taxation, the necessity of retrenchment, and 
the means by which some relief may be obtained, even though 
it should be but of a temporary nature, call for, and will un- 
doubtedly receive, the most serious consideration of Parliament. 
In the mean time, it may not be possible even for Parliament 
to come up to the expectations of the more sanguine and in- 
considerate. All the three branches of the Legislature combin- 
ed; cannot make bread plentiful and cheap, after so unfayour- 
able a harvest as the last, in almost every part of Europe. All 
that can be saved by the abolition of unmerited sinecures and 
pensions, and by any practicable reduction of the other more 
necessary branches of the public expenditure, certainly should 
be saved: but guid te. exempta juvat spinis de plurimis una? By 
some means or other, more money must be thrown into circu- 
Jation among the productive classes, or the alternative is too 
alarming to be contemplated.. Many, however, think different- 
ly; and, looking to the effects ef saving on the fortunes of in- 
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dividuals, hope for a cure for every evil from retrenchment and 
economy on the part of Government. Mr Preston has gone 
pretty fully into this topic ; and we shall now proceed to give a 
condensed view of his speculations. 

The difficulties of the nation, according to Mr Preston, arise 
from, Ist, The inability to bear taxation to the amount requir- 
ed by Government; 2d, The pressure of the Poor-rates ; and, 
3d The want of employment: And the corresponding remedies. 
are retrenchment by Government,—‘ to enable property to bear 
the burden of necessary taxation, ’—‘ and to impose taxation, 
including the maintenance of the poor, so that it may bear om 
all classes of the community who have property, and even in- 
comes, with equal pressure; bringing all of them, as near as- 
may be, into a relative state of privation of property and of 
comfort.’ 

Under the head of retrenchment, the author proposes to save’ 
five millions a-year, by reducing the military estabiishment, and 
all the payments made by Government, except the pay of the 
private soldiers, and of the sailors; and then five millions and 
a half more by a property-tax, * taking from every payment 
under Government, including the funds, and with the excep- 
tion of the soldier and sailor, 10 per cent.’ In consideration 
of this last reduction, the property of the country also is to. pay 
the same tax, which will raise nine millions; and the taxes 
which press most severely on the industry of the country are to 
be withdrawn. And to enable the landed interest to bear this 
new property-tax, ‘ the burden of the Poor-rates,’ taken here 
at more than ten millions, * should be so regulated that it may 
be borne by the commnuuity at large in just proportions.’ The 
amount of this seems to be a positive saving, to the extent of 
five millions, if it be practicable ; in place of which, we have a 
property-tax of fourteen and a half millions, and a general assess- 
ment of Is. 9d. in the pound for the poor, to raise 10,000,0001. 5 
but which, * by a good system of management. may be reduced 
to 5,000,000/..’ Some taxes are of course to be repealed, as a 
set-off against this Property-tax ; but it nowhere appears what 
these are. 

‘ The next step, and an essential one, to enable the landed in- 
* terest to bear their burdens, to arrest the present ruinous depre- 
* ciation of land, and to bring the capitalist into a just contribu. 
* tion towards the expenses of the Government, will be to an- 
“nihilate all loans of money by way of redeemable annuities, pree 
* paratory to the great and important measure of reducing the le- 
* gal rate of interest of money from 5 to 4 per cent.” Of this Jast 
measure, Me Preston is a very warm advocate, for reasons which 
have been laid before the public, in his ‘ Address to the Fund- 
holders, ’ 
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Another measure recommended for the same purposes, ‘is s 
revision of the late Corn Law, as far as regards the warehous- 
ing of foreign grain without duty. While the present system 
of warehousing shall continue, Mr Preston thinks there will 
not be any regular market or demand for British corn. The 
alteration suggested ‘ is to impose a duty (for example 20s. a 
quarter) on all foreign corn imported into this country, to be 
paid at the time of its delivery out of the warehouse.’ Mr 
Western, too, had no hesitation in proposing a repeal of that 
part of the act. ‘ The permission to warehouse foreign corn,’ 
he observes, ‘ in this country, at all times, duty free, indisputa- 
bly has the effect of preventing the formation of such stores, as 
I can have no doubt would otherways be created from our own 
produce.’ This is certainly a matter worthy of considera- 
tion ; and, besides this, if the import price of 80s. is to'be look- 
ed to as the maximum in years of average produce,’as some con- 
tend, then there can be no doubt that during the six weeks in 
which the ports are opened, whenever the price is ever so little 
higher, so much may be forced into the market from the ware- 
houses, as to sink the price, for the whole year, much below 80s. 
In. one point of view, this plan of warehousing foreign grain 
seems rather inconsistent with the other objects of the late Corn 
Law. Its main purpose certainly is to confine the market to 
the home grower till the price be 80s. ; and the only reason for 
opening the ports for six weeks at a time, however low the price 
may fall, is that foreigners may not be discouraged from send- 
ing grain to this market, from an apprehension that the poits 
may be shut before it arrives, as might be the case if the admis- 
sion of foreign grain was made to depend upon weekly averages. 
But no such reason can be assigned for permitting the sale of 
foreign corn from the warehouse whenever the price falls be-« 
low 80s. 

We are glad to find that Mr Preston has much the same 
opinion with ourselves, on one essential part of the question. 
Even in the last two years,’ he says, ‘ low prices have not been 
_the consequence of redundancy, as some very sensible men have 
supposed. These prices have been caused by the want of a mar- 
ket ; and that want was occasioned partly by the supply of foreign 
corn to the metropolis, the great cities, and manufacturing towns ; 
and partly, and in no small degree, from the distresses of the farm< 
ers,’ &c.—And again, ‘ the present state of the market for cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, fully demonstrates the accuracy of this exposition 
of low prices.’ 


On the subject of a protecting duty on foreign corn, either 
at the time of importation, and, in this case, to be returned 
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on exportation, or when taken from the warehouse for home 
consumption, Mr Preston proceeds to offer a number of obser- 
vations, in which, among much that is judicious and forcible, 
there is no small mixture of rashness and inaccuracy, particu- 
larly where he ventures to employ figures in support or illustra- 
tion of his reasoning. What follows is better. 

* Some have recommended, that the cultivation of your inferiot 

lands should be abandoned, that the deficiency of supply may en- 
* hance the price. In the first place, importation would counteract 
the expected benefit; and, secondly, a more mischievous advice 
was never given—a more dangerous doctrine was never advanced. 
This advice would diminish the supply, and raise the prices on 
the public, without the consolation of an adequate supply ; and 
would leave a large portion of the community without employ- 
ment, and in the result without the power of obtaining food. It 
is the advice of those who judge superficially, without weighing all 
the consequences of the opinions they offer to the public. Throw 
out of cultivation all the lands which produce an average crop of 
twenty, or even of fifteen bushels an acre ; and the quantity of corn 
to be grown would not be equal to one half of that which is re- 
quired for the bread of the people, and for other useful purposes. ’ 
The next great branch of Mr Preston’s subject, is the means 
of providing employment. Agriculture he considers to be ‘ the 
main and principal source of employment ;’ and the distress of 
the owners and occupiers of the soil, as the cause of the stag 
nation of commerce. The sources of employment, he adds, 
are not exhausted. Want of market and of circulation, and, 
consequently, the absence of the means of giving employment, 
are the evils. We can only enumerate the different kinds of 
work which he points out, and recommends by very sanguine 
calculations, few of which, we fear, will bear a strict examina- 
tion. Though by no means an advocate for small farms, as an 
exclusive system, he begius by showing, how much more labour 
would be required on ten farms of 100 acres, than on one of 
1000. For the next 10 years, 100,000 men are to be yearly 
employed in draining; by which, at five to a family, half a 
million will be provided for. Plantations of fir, larch, &c. 
will furnish employment for another hundred thousand families 
(for it seems they are to be all married men); and then, * in 
time to come, the pruning, felling, &c. on the planted lands, 
and good husbandry on the drained lands, would afford con- 
stant employment for a large part of this population.’ Next 
comes irrigation ; which is to convert three millions of acres of 
land, now of little or no value, into excellent ineadow. To 
these labours must be added, hoeing,—the extension of the po- 
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tatoe culture,—the manufacture of bricks for building and drain- 
ing,—and pantiles for covering buildings,—and neat and com- 
fortable cottages, to the value of five millions, instead of mud- 
walls and thatched roofs; to each of which 20 acres are to be 
attached ; making in’ all 1,666,600 acres. This last plan of 
cottage farms is more especially intended for Ireland ; but it 
may also answer in Exmoor, Dartmoor, and other parts of 
England, which are ‘ not worth cultivation, in the ordinary 
course, by farmers, at the expense of hired labour.’ The ca- 
pital required for stocking such farms, is about twelve pounds ; 
and the produce five pounds an acre. * It is well ascertained, 
that, on a system of this sort, a population might be maintain- 
ed, to the extent of one person to each acre, or sixty millions 
for the United Empire.’ Lastly, A rail-road might be form- 
ed through England, in one year, from one part of the king- 
dom to the extreme end thereof,’ which would cost only about 
$000/. per mile:—But we do not know the length of it. 

* It will naturally be demanded,’ says Mr Preston, * how thé 
population can be employed, in the mode which has been sug- 
gested, without adequate resources; and from what fund these 
resources are to be drawn?’ But it is not difficult to answer so 
simple a question ; for there is, first, the Poor-rate ; and then, 
as the road should originate with Parliament, a fourth part of 
the sinking fund, or 3,000,000/. a year, may be abstracted for 
this great work. And it will be rather’ strange, if the fund- 
holders are not reconciled to this and the other measures that 
have been recommended, in Mr Preston’s former and present 
publications, and enforced by such abundance of calculations 
and happy results. The most careless reader, indeed, cannot 
fail to give his attention to his statements and reasonings, when, 
at the first glance over his pages, the eye must take in so many 
figures, and single and double notes of exclamation and pathos; 
not to mention the pleasant mechanical effect of this improve- 
ment on the monotony of common printing. 

After all, this pamphlet is not without merit. In spite of the 
passages meant to be striking and pathetic, there is nothing iil 
it of an inflammatory tendency ; though some of thé pictures 
and predictions are sufficiently gloomy. There is evidently a 
Jeaning towards the landed interest, but no display of hostility 
anand stockholders or any other class; and it is impossible to 
doubt, that Mr Preston’s real object, is the welfare of the naé 
tion at large. Some of the measures he recommends, natural+ 
ly suggest themselves to every candid mind, as being both just 
in themselves, and highly expedient in the present state of thé 
éeuntry. The want of employment is undoubtedly the most 
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pressing evil ; and it will scarcely be possible to provide:a reme~ 
dy for this, by the utmost liberality of individuals. The appli- 
cation of a part of the sinking fund, to works of national utili- 
ty, does not seem, at first view, liable to any serious objection ; 
and, as to the propriety of assessing property of every descrip- 
tion to the support of the poor, there ought to be but one o- 
pinion. Several important topics, however, are altogether o- 
mitted ; and others passed over with the slightest notice. Mr 
Preston says not a werd about the currency ;—the necessary 
change produced in the industry of the nation, in passing sud< 
denly from a state of the most extensive warfare to that of peace 
with all the world ;—and the distress occasioned by the stagna= 
tion of foreign trade. He seems to have written in haste, with 
little regard to method and arrangement; and, what is much 
more inexcusable, his premises are sometimes inaccurate, and 
his conclusions too frequently fanciful, and almost always pre= 
cipitate. 





Art. II. Observations, for the Use of Landed Gentlemen, on 
the present State, and future Prospects, of the British I'armer. 
By Rusticus. Edin. 1817. 


Ir was our object; in the preceding article, to exhibit what 
we take to be the principal causes of the present unexam- 
pled state of the country at large, and to offer a few re- 
marks on the means which have been proposed for alleviating 
or removing the evils under which almost every class of the 
community now suffers. Like a drowning man, who strives to 
lay hold of the feeblest twig, in the hope of escaping from im- 
pending fate, we have also ventured to extract, from the ex~ 
position of these causes, a ray of consolation, which, by the 
measures of the Legislature, may soon be made to penetrate 
and dispel the gloom in which our horizon is now enveloped. 
The sudden scarcity and rise in the value of money, the ef- 
fects of which have been so well illustrated by Mr Hume, seems 
to us very nearly sufficient to account for the want of employ- 
inent, or of the means of giving employment, and for almost 
all the embarrassments of the productive classes. 

But, in hazarding this opinion on the general question, it is 

y no means intended to deny that there are subordinate causes 
of the present distress which press with peculiar severity, and, 
in the dest iustance, exclusively, on certain portions of the com- 
munity. In this situation are all those who, ata time whea 
money was depreciated, bound themselves to pay a specific sums 
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of which the value is nowso greatly enhanced, either at once, 
or from year to year; and certainly, of all those who are suf- 
fering under such contracts, the case of the tenants of land is 
the most ruinous and deplorable. It is no doubt true, that such» 
rents have been promised as could not be paid, even though 
there had been no such enhancement of value; but this is on-- 
ly saying, that there have been rash adventures in farming,. 
as there have long been in commerce and manufactures.— 
The spirit of the times, as much as the imprudence of indivi- 
duals, must bear the blame of this. error; which,. however, 
cannot be admitted to have occasioned, in any considerable 
degree, such extensive and unparalleled results. At all times, 
and in every line of business, there are many sanguine men,,. 
whose confidence in their own abilities or good fortune is 
proved by the event to have been sufficiently groundless, and 
probably in most cases is thus sufficiently punished ; but their 
number never bears any large proportion to that of the more 
cautious and calculating members of the same profession. The 
excessive competition among farmers ought not, therefore, to 
have much weight allowed to it, im discussing the means by 
which their general distress may be relieved: 

It has always appeared to us, that no fall of wages or of the 
implements of cultivation, and no repeakof taxes consistent with 
the support of government,. and with: good faith to the public. 
creditor, cowld compensate for the great depression of farm 
produce during the last three years; and we may add, that no 
practicable sacrifice on the part of the landlords themselves, not 
even that of the half, and in many cases two-thirds, of their 
rental, would enable their tenants to grow wheat at the price 
which it bore before the commencement of the late war. But 
as we firmly believe that the utmost freedom of trade—the most 
unlimited importation of grain—cannot, on an average of years,. 
materially reduce the prices to the British consumer, it seems 
to be a more desirable alternative, that prices should rise to the 
rate at which, in the present circumstances of the country, the 
British farmer can afford to grow corn, than that they should 
continue so low as to ruin the landowner and occupier together. 
Whatever relief may be procured from withdrawing taxes, and 
lowering rents, must be inconsiderable, compared with that 
which would be felt from the return of the average prices of the- 
jast 20 years. 

It may turn out, however, that the consumer cannot afford 
to pay such prices. The rivalship of foreign nations may lessen 
the demand for our manufactures, and taxation may carry off 
a part of those funds which would otherways flow into the chan 
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‘nels of productive labour. The population of Britain, too, ac- 
cording to some writers, may be now redundant, if not for the 
quantity of food produced, at least for the means of employ- 
ment: and Mr Malthus’s positive check may be allowed to ope- 
rate, if the violence of despair can be repressed in the mean 
time, until it is diminished in a degree corresponding to the de- 
crease of national wealth. But all this, though possible, is not 
very probable; and it is rather more pleasant to look forward 
to the return of that state of things in which no labourer was 
under the necessity of begging wok, no farmer humbled him- 
self before the insolence of delegated power to obtain a reduc- 
tion of rent, and no prudent landowner ever put his name to 
usurious contracts and deeds of trust, or borrowed money to 
pay the interest of former mortgages. 

In the mean time, ‘however, until this happy consummation 
80 devoutly to be wished for by all classes, as well as the agri- 
cultural, shall arrive, a reduction of rents is not less a measure 
of prudence and good policy, than of equity, and indeed of in- 
evitable necessity. “Of the numerous publications which have 
lately appeared on this subject, the one now'before us is, in 
our opinion, by far the most temperate and judicious. The 
writer does not harden the heart of those to whom he addresses 
himself, by employing ‘the language of censure or petulance, 
nor disgust them with -a display of selfishness and party spirit. 
His opinions are expressed with modesty, and supported by in- 
genious and forcible ‘reasoning.; and, what with many is no 
small recommendation, the most fastidious reader will find no 
school-boy blundering, no truisms gravely commented on as if 
they were the fruit of much research, and no impertinent self- 
importance, inthe pages of Rusticus. 

This pamphlet is divided into four sections, of which the titles 
are, 1. * Of the Farmer’s Capital.’ 2. * Of the Corn Laws.’ 
5. § Of Rents.’ And 4. ‘Of the manner of Assisting the Te- 
nants. ’ 

Under the first head, the observations are wholly of a gene- 
ral nature. The rapid impoverishment of a farmer whose capital 
is deficient,—the very moderate profits of the profession in ge- 
neral,—the expensive and spirited improvements of those who 
from favourable circumstances had it in their power to accumu- 
late,—and the great diminution of farming capital since the peace 
of 1814, are exhibited in a very clear and concise manner. The 
different consequences of the diminution of the capital of a mer- 
chant, and of a farmer, are justly stated.in the beginning of the 
‘Section. ‘ When by any mischance, ’ says this writer, ‘ the mer- 
chant is deprived of a part of his capital, he may diminish the ex- 
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tent of his dealings, and trade with a smaller stock. But, to the 
farmer who holds a lease, the same capital is always necessary ; and 
if he cannot borrow the deficiency, when any considerable part of it 
is lost, he must carry on his business under all the hazards and in- 
conveniences of one who trades beyond the extent of his credit and 
funds.’ The Section concludes with pointing out the necessity, 
* either of an abatement of those rents the farmer had contracted to 
pay, or of a recurrence of those prices, on the faith of which he 
made his contract.’ The latter, it is added, is the chief source of 
hope to both landlord and tenant. And the author therefore 
proceeds to consider, in the next Section, the probable effects, 
during a period of peace, of those laws which have been fram- 
cd for the protection of the native grower. 

The result of the inquiry into the probable effects of the Corn 
Laws, in the second Section, is calculated to repress this hope ; 
for it is the author’s purpose to show, that instead of having the 
home market secured to them by the late Act, till prices rise to 
the import rates, its effect will rather be ‘ to fix the maximum 
than the medium price of grain, to ascertain the price beyond 
which the farmer’s produce shall not, if possible, be suffered to 
rise, than that which he shail be permitted to secure.’ And, 
in answer to the question, * Arc there no limits to the fall of 
prices ?’ we do not find the operation of this law mentioned as 
one of them. As we do not altogether agree with Rusticus on 
this and other topics which form the subject of this Section, we 
shall first present a condensed view of its contents, and then 
state our objections to the premises, from which, by very inge- 
ious and piausible reasoning, he arrives at his conclusions. 

By the Act 1773, the importation of foreign wheat was per- 
mitted when the price rose to +#3s. the quarter. From that pe- 
riod till 1791, the home. price, alhough we had occasion to 
make a considerable yearly importation, rarely rose, for twelve 
months together, to the price at which foreign grain was sufier- 
ed to be imported; and accordingly the medium price for the 
whole period, was below the importation rate. During the 
thyee years which followed the new law of 1741, though above 
a million of quarters were imported annually, the price never 
rose for one entire year to the importation rate; thus showing 
that, whenever the ports opened, so great a quantity of grain 
was admitted as to reduce the price throughout the rest of tle 
year. ‘The causes of the rise of prices alier 1794, were—the sea- 
sons of scarcity—the difficulty and expense of procuring foreign 
supplies during the war—the increase of pcpulation and wealth— 
the prisoners of war, and the purchase of stores by Govern- 
went: But the sccond and the last of these causes being remove 
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ed, ‘ there will now be no more obstruction to the more cheap and 
plentiful supply of foreign grain, than in former times of tranquil- 
lity, except in so far as those new laws which the Legislature has 
devised for the protection of the native husbandmanp, may counter- 
act it.” 

As to the effect of these laws in raising prices, it must main- 
ly depend on the proportion which the bome supply bears to the 
consumption. But this supply now actually exceeds the con- 
sumption ; and the causes of this great alteration are, increased 
and improved culture, &c. But, on the other hand, even were 
the supply unequal to the demand, the influence of the Corn 
Laws, though considerable, would not be so great as many sup- 
pose. Prices would be constantly tending to the importation 
rate, and would generally rise above that rate in seasons of very 
defective produce ; but if the deficiency were only occasional, ihe 
highest supposable rate of importation, would have but a slight 
comparative influence on prices. There would be nothing to 
hinder prices from falling to any amount below the importation 
rate in years of ordinary plenty. 

* I think, ’ says Rusticus, ‘ we can hardly imagine a different re- 
sult, except when the deficiency is unusually great, or when the 
wants of our neighbours will not suffer them to supply us. Let us 
suppose our deficiency to be hali a million of quarters. The prices, 
it is evident, must rise for three months above the importation rate, 
to allow of this being supplied. But when is the rise likely to take 
place? Surely, during the months of summer; when the deficien- 
cy begins to be felt ; when the farmer has little corn to dispose of ; 
and when he, as well as the corn-merchant, must sel at a higher 
price, merely to cover the waste and expense of keeping: And thus 
the time at which the advance of prices will take place, will be that 
in which the farmer can make little profit by it. This is not all :—The 
ports when once opened, must continue so for three months, * dur- 
ing which period we may receive, not half a million of quarters, but 
a million or more; and then the foreign grower will be enabled to 
contend with the native cultivator, in his own market, for three, 
fourths of the year. Where new is our mighty security against 
foreign competition? The higher our rate of importation is, and 
the higher we seek to keep up the price of grain by artificial regula. 
tions, the greater will be the inducement to import foreign pro- 
duce ; and the more injurious will be the competition to which the 
native husbandman will be exposed.’ The writer then proceeds 
to caution landed gentlemen against relying on the Corn Laws, 
for effects which past experience has proved they have not pro- 
duced, and which the simplest reasoning shows they cannot pros 


* Only six weeks for importation from any place between the ri 
vers Eyder and Didassoa, both inclusive.—Jtep. 
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duce: And, upon the whole, he is by no means well assured 
that, even though our produce was to be so far reduced as to 
render it necessary to make the same importation every year, 
as was made from the year 1773 until the French war, that our 
ag would bear an equal proportion to the importation rate as 
then. 

Our author next inquires how a change in the ratio of our 
supply to our demand is to be accomplished ; and in what man- 
ner it will affect the interest of the landholder and the grower. 
An increase of demand may be occasioned by an increase of 
population ; bot this must be too slow in its operation, to serve 
many of the present lessees of land: Or the change may be ef- 
fected by a diminution of the home growth, either by the re- 
storation of land to pasturage, which cannot be so sudden or 
so general as some imagine, or by the lessening of the farmer’s 
means to raise his usual quantity, the operation of which will be 
retarded by counteracting effects. The diminished supply occa- 
sioned by these two last causes, will, however, prevent prices 
from falling permanently so low as they were before the late war. 
As to taxes and expenses, though they should be all lessened, 
that cannot be done so suddenly as the farmer’s wants demand : 
—Even the repeal, to-morrow, of all the direct taxes, and of all 
those which affect the various articles of raw produce and ma- 
nufacture which he has occasion to make use of, would not 
perhaps produce so sudden an effect as the emergency required. 

This Section concludes with some remarks on the warehous- 
ing of foreign grain, from which no great danger is anticipat- 
ed; and on a bounty on exportation, of which he justly disap- 
proves, The result of the whole is, that nothing but a reduc- 
tion of rents can afford relief to the farmer. 

After what has been said in the preceding article regarding 
the supposed excess of the home growth of grain since 1811, 
it does not seem to be necessary to offer any observations on 
that part of our author’s reasoning which proceeds upon this 
assumption. But we certainly must differ from him, when, 
arguing from the prices subsequent to the act 1773, he consi- 
ders the late Corn Law as being little betier than a dead letter ; 
and ventures to assert, that, in years of ordinary plenty, there 
js nothing to hinder prices from falling to any amount below the 
importation rate. 

The short and simple ground on which we think that the 
price of wheat cannot fall permanently below 80s. is, that a sup- 
ply equal to the consumption cannot be raised in Britain for 
ess, even after allowing for-every reduction in taxes, rent and 
labour, which is consistent with the general welfare. Rent and 
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Jabour indeed may fall with the price of corn; and if all other 
commodities fall in the same proportion, the landholder and the 
labourer may seem to be no worse than when rent, wages and 
corn, were higher. But all other commodities cannot fall with 
the price of corn, unless the taxes, which form so large a pro- 
portion in the price of most of them, were repealed. And if 
faith is to be kept with the national creditor, (for whom every 
individual of the population of Britain must contribute, di-+ 
rectly or indirectly), three pounds annually, we should like to 
know to what amount the present taxation can be reduced, 
If it cannot, at least not for some years to come, be much re- 
duced, then it deserves consideration what must be the conse- 
quence of diminishing, in any considerable degree, the ability of 
the landed interest to bear their share—by far the largest share, 
of this burden. Let any one acquainted with the expenses of 
cultivation, including taxes, national, provincial and parochial, 
set about the details with the most rigorous economy; or, what 
is better, let the actual expenses be taken from the books of the 
most accurate and frugal farmer, and we will venture to assert, 
that the results will show, that hardly any reduction of rent 
which does not violently invade the property of the landholder, 
can enable the grower to furnish wheat at much less than 80s. 
in years of ordinary produce. When, either from the want of 
demand, or the competition of the foreign grower, the price 
falls below this for a few years, we may with certainty predict, 
that it will rise as much aboye it for as long a period. From 
causes which it does not belong to the present question to no- 
tice, the country has been placed in a very different state from 
that of the other countries of Europe: It is indeed quite an arti- 
ficial and unnatural state; and it must either go on, relieving 
itself only by slow degrees, or it must fall a prey to anarchy or 
despotism. 

Now, we think, if it be once admitted that an adequate supply 
of wheat cannot at present be grown in Britain for less than 80s. 
the quarter, there is no other effect to be produced by importa- 
tion in ordinary years, but an alternation of high and low prices, 
such as our experience of the past justifies us in expecting in 
future; but not a permanent fall below 80s., nor a fall below it 
on an average of a number of years. The natural, or grower’s 
price, must always be the regulating price; for less, the British 
grower cannot continue to furnish the necessary supply ; and 
when, from any cause, this supply has been deficient by no more 
than a tenth part of the annual consumption, we all know that 
foreigners, taking advantage of our necessities, have compelled 
ys to pay nearly 50 per cent. more than oyr own growers’ price. 
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That a population of 18 millions, possessing a fertile and im- 
proveable territory, with capital and machinery and skill to em- 
ploy them, should ever be able to procure any large proportion 
of their corn from other countries, cheaper chen they can raise 
it at home, is alt gether incredible, —inconsistent with our own 
experience, as well as with the records of history. 

‘Fo those who think this price very high, when compared ei- 
ther with the price of 179%, or the ordinary price in the other 
countries of Europe, the answer is--look at the amount of the 
public revenue. In the year ending 5th April (791, the total 
receipt of taxes into the Exchequer, was 16,435,282/.; in 1801, 
$%,106,961/.; and, in 1514, 62,521,6037. * The average price 
of wheat,’ says Mr Western, ‘ during ten years prior to the com- 
mencement of the war in 1792, was 47s. per quarter; and the a- 
werage charge of taxes and loans, fifteen millions per annum. The 
average price of wheat, during the ten years ending with 1812, 
that is, excluding the two years of scarcity (1800 and 1801), and 
the two last years of low price, was 88s. per quarter; the amount 
of taxes and loans, seventy-five millions per annum. Here, then, 
we find the amount of taxation in effect quintupled, whilst the 
price of corn has not doubled; in addition to which, the propor- 
tional amount of the circulating medium has, in the last period, im- 
aensely increased. ’ 

With regard to the operation of the late Corn Laws, while 
the home growth does not exceed the consumpticn, and while 
the country remains in so factiiious a state, it does not appear 
to us that it can be otherways than the Legislature intended it 
to be; that is, they may be expected to secure the import rates 
to he British farmer in years of ordinary produce. We are 
not willing to belicve, that all the investigation which the sub- 
ject has undergone, in and out of Parliament, has been alto- 
gether fruidess; or that, notwithstanding the deep attention 
which had been given to it, by all ranks, for more than two 
years, it was leit to this writer to discover, that no advance in 
the import rates could affect the price of corn in Britain, ex- 
cept, ip years of great scarcity. Let us, therefore, examine the 
grounds on which it is now attempted to rest so unexpected a 
conclusion. 

The History of the Corn Laws and Corn Trade is, as Rus- 
ticus observes, so familiar, that we shall imitate him in not en- 
tering into any particular detail. But it is nevertheless neces- 
sary to take care that the facts are correctly stated. Now, we 
must take the liberty to say, that this is not the case in the in- 
stance before us. The prices of grain, from 1773 to 1795, were 
not so high as the iaport rates; aud therefore they will not be 
sv high us the present advanced rates, on an average of years, 
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‘This is the sum and substance of his argument. But, during 
that period, our imports exceeded our exports by 450,000 
quarters annually ; that is, for three months in each of these 
vears (with the exception of 1774, 1783, 1789 and 1790, dur- 
ing which the annual average was above the ifnport rate of 458s. 
the quarter of wheat), we must believe that prices were above 
the import rates, and that so great a quantity of foreign grain 
was then poured into the British market, as to reduce the prices 
below these rates, not only for the ensuing nine months, but 
for the whole twelve. This, at the first view of the matter, is 
a very improbable series of operations, for so long a period as 
cighteen out of the twenty-two years from 1773 to 1798; and, 
what is not less unaccountable, even during the four years in which 
the ports ought to have been shut to exportation, from the prices 
having been above the rates at which exportation was permitted, 
beth the export and import seem to Bote been carried on as 
formerly. In 1789, for example, the export of wheat greatly 
exceeded the import, at a time when the price is stated to have 
been 49s. Lid. by the books of Eton College, and 51s. 2d. by 
Calderwood’s Tables ; or, taking the medium of these two pri- 
ces, 6s. 6d. the quarter above the price at which exportation 
was permitted by the Act 1773. Witbout any further inquiry, 
therefore, we might be justified in saying, with Mr Chalmers, 
that * during the eighicen years (subsequent to 1773), the Corn 
Laws were involved in a complete chaos. The ablest lawyers in 
England could not say distinctly, by what laws the exports and im- 
ports of grain were to be regulated.’ But we are not under the 
necessity of escaping the force of Rusticus’s argument by this 
abrupt proceeding. For if it still be asked, how it happened that 
the Corn Law of 1773 did not raise prices to the import rates ; 
and how, when the prices were so seldom equal to these rates, 
so large an importation should have been made? the answer is— 
ist, That, till 1791, there was no proper mode prescribed by 
law, for ascertaining the prices of grain: 2d, That exporta- 
tion and importation might have been going on at the same mo- 
ment, on the same river or bay: And, 3d, That this very Act, 
from the inefficacy of which we are to believe that all such corn 
laws must in future be lictle better than a dead letter, was actu- 
ally suspended during at least five years of the period between 
41773 and 1791. 

It would require more room than we can spare, to enter fur- 
ther into the several reasons thus assigned for the facts on which 
the conclusions of Rusticus are founded ; and we may leave it 
to our readers to decide, whether it is more probable that the 
great excess of imports, and at the same time the fall of prices 
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below the import rates, were occasioned by an annual supply of 
foreign grain, during three months in summer, when the ports 
are supposed to have been opened; or by the more natural fact 
of the ports having been seldom or never shut at all. To those, 
again, who think that a state of peace is likely, along with this 
periodical opening of the ports, to keep prices much below the 
import rates, we need only observe, that the period in question 
includes the eight years of the American war, the most expen- 
sive and disastrous in its immediate effects that ever this coun- 
try was engaged in before the war of the French Revolution. 
If that war did not keep up the prices to the import rate, why 
should peaee be now looked to with so much alarm? A strict 
execution of the Act regulating importation, together with the 
permission to export, granted by the Act of 1814, certainly 
promises to ensure to the British farmer, the import rates in 
years of average produce, whether in peace or war. 

We do not therefore think that the import of foreign grain 
for the three months or six weeks at a time, when the ports con- 
tinue open, can have any such effects as are ascribed to it; nor 
is it by any means probable, that the prices must rise above the 
import rates during summer, rather than at other seasons of the 
year. The summer prices ure not always the highest, nor are they 
regulated so much by the stock on hand, unless it be uncommonly 
abundant or deficient, as by the appearance of the ensuing crop. 
But, supposing the ports to open in August, if the new crop be 
good in Britain, and the prices shall consequently fall, the ports 
will be closed against foreign grain from the nearest exporting 
countries by the end of September, and from the most distant by 
the middle of November, before any considerable quantity of 
new grain can reach us from abroad. What old wheat may be 
imported in these periods, cannot properly be considered as 
coming into competition with our own new crop, or as likely to 
reduce its price in any great degrze, It will be used only for 
mixing up with our new wheat, and so far beneficially supply 
the want of old British wheat. At the most, this importation 
will operate rather in reducing the profits of the corn mer- 
chants, the principal holders of the grain at that period, than 
those of the grower, who seldom keeps back any large portion 
of his crop till a new one is reaped. 

But we have been led to say more on this part of the work 
than we intended, and must now pass very eveedily over the 
two remaining sections. If there be any landholder who is not 
himself a competent judge of the value of his estate, and in ~ 
danger of being misled by the ignorance of his agents, or by 
his own necessities, to exact his rents rigorously; and if there 
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be any farmer who feels more than he can express, and wishes 
to make a candid, manly, and respectful appeal to his landlord 
for an abatement of rent, let them look into this third sectiow 
ef Rusticus, which cannot be abridged without injury, and is 
throughout so concise and energetic as to preclude selection. 

The 4th, and last Section, ‘ of the manner of assisting the 
tenants,’ is not less ably written; but it embraces topics upon 
which it were unreasonable to hope that the parties concerned 
should agree in opinion. The author recommends a perma- 
nent and fixed abatement of rent, in preference to either a tem- 
porary reduction, dependent on the pleasure of the landlord ; 
or a conversion of money rents, to rents dependent onthe prices 
of grain. The inconvenience and hazard of the latter mode, 
are well displayed ; and it is justly observed, that the price of 
grain is no just criterion for rent, where the means of paying it 
depend on the price of live-stock, as is the case in the greater 
part of Scotland. Even those farms where no live stock is kept, 
are affected by its price; for on nearly all of these, are certain 
parts of the produce raised for its support. * We need look 
no further,” he adds, ‘ than the present year, for an example of the 
danger, or rather absurdity, of regulating rent by the price of grain. 
The rents in all the upland and pasturing districts must have been 
nearly doubled, while the means of paying rents there, have been 
prodigiously diminished.” Aware, however, that landholders are 
partial to this mode of regulating rent, he proposes that the 
rent should rise or fall in the proportion that prices, at the time 
of payment, bear to the prices at the time of making the bar- 
gain—the prices at either time to be ascertained by taking 2 
medium of the three preceding years; and that it should not 
be regulated solely by Wheat, unless where that forms the prin- 
eipal object of culture, but by. the prices of the three chiet spe~ 
eies of grain taken together. A mazimum is of course an in 
dispensable part of this plan; but instead of wishing to fix it 
higher than the original rent, he thinks, considering the circum- 
stances which have operated to raise the rents beyond reason, 
that it should generally be about 15 per cent. lower. But he 
still gives a decided preference to fixing the rent at once; adding, 
that ‘ the landlord may be a considerable loser, if he do not also 
fix a minimum ; which, if he do, no imaginable benefit can result to 
either party from this fluctuating and troublesome mode of payment:” 
--In all which we very cordially agree with him. 

‘ Were a reduction of rent,’ says this author, ‘ corresponding to- 
a reduction of prices, to be always a sufficient compensation to the 
farmer, there would be a better reason for resorting to this manner 
of regulating rent; but I have shown an instance in which-a reduc- 
tion of the whole rent would be needed to indemnify the farmer fox. 
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a fall of his prices of only one-third part ; and I could produce many 
examples more, from the actual circumstances of farms, in which a 
reduction of rents, merely corresponding to a fall of prices, would 
not save the farmer, who had no other funds to support him, from 
speedy and inevitable destruction. ” 

As to the rule by which the permanent reduction should be 
regulated, he recommends that the letting rate of land, about 
the year 1802, should be assumed as the standard ;. so that thé 
medium abatement on all farms let from 1805 to 1813, may be 
about 27 per cent. We must refer the reader to the pamphlet 
itself for the reasons assigned for this principle of reduction, as 
well as for several parts of the discussion in this and the former 
Sections, which it has been necessary to pass over: And we are 
confident that every candid reader will be much gratified with 
the perusal of the whole of this able little work. 

Much: however, as we are disposed to agree with this writ- 


er, in the views which he takes of the present state of farmers, 
and in the measures which he recommends for their relief, we 
cannot close this article, without expressing our decided disap- 
probation of his concluding paragraph, which certainly has no 
claim to the praise we have bestowed on the pamphlet generally. 
It is more like the inconsiderate effusion of party spirit, than 


the deliberate sentiments of an enlightened mind. ‘* Were the 
Legiflature, ’ fays Rufticns, ¢ even to interfere to annul the deftruétivé 
obligations on the farmer, and refeue him from a ftate in which he has 
been involved by the meafures of the Government itfelf, I would think 
the a& to he not lefs politic and juit, than humane. It would prevent 
the wafte of a valuable capital employed in the moft ufeful manner ; and 
would hinder one clafs of men from profiting by the effe& of meafures 
adopted for the public fafety, to injure another. Let us hope, however, 
that though the law of the lJand may juftify the a€t, there is another 
law to hinder many from purchafing a fleeting good at fo heavy a coft 
as another's rutin. ” 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre weather, since our last publication, though marked by the 
usual changes of the winter quarter, has been, upon the whole, 
mild, and, for the most part, propitious to field labour; and ve- 
getation, at this moment, is probably as much advanced as it was 
last year in the beginning of May. As harvest work may be said 
to have been finished in the North only with the termination of the 
year, the remarkable circumstatices in which the latest crops were 
reaped and carried, have been well described in several of our Re- 
ports; but, fortunately, they were secured at last in a much better 
condition than it was possible to anticipate. The favourable state 
of the weather has permitted Wheat-sowing to proceed with little 
interruption on dry jands, throughout the whole quarter ; and labour 
is, in general, though with many exceptions, not much more back- 
ward than usual. Turnips have not been injured by frost,—no scar- 
city of fodder is apprehended,—and the Sheep stocks of the higher 
grounds, for which but a very scanty provision in hay could be 
procured last summer, have been brought thus far, without needing 
any artificial supplies, and without loss from want or disease. 

The failure of last crop is now represented to be stilt greater than 
was then suspected, particularly in Wheat and Beans and Pota- 
toes. It has been stated, that the medium produce of Wheat, in 
the most fertile county of Scotland, will not exceed twelve bushels 
the Scots acre, or little more than a third of an average crop. But 
it cannot be worse than the truth, to estimate the Wheat crop, over 
the whole Island, at about half the ordinary produce; for where the 
deficiency of measure is not so great, the quality is so inferior as to 
reduce the weight of flour to this proportion ; and, in many districts, 
it is hard to say whether the quantity or the quality be most detective. 
Potatoes are at least as much below an ordinary crop; aud from 
their present high price, it may be feared that few will remain for 
consumption, after the usual breadth shail be planted in spring. 

If we compare the average price. of Wheat throughout England, 
which, for the week ending ist February, was 102s. 9d., with its 
price on the 2d November last, or 98s, 6d., we mi; ght be led to 
doubt of the great deticiency of last crop; but the truth is, that the 
prices of it do not enter largely into these returns, a3 no great pro- 
portion of new Wheat has yet been used, and much of it never can 
be made into good bread. How long the old British Wheat may 
Jast, or whether its place may be filled by still larger supplies froma 
abroad, cannot yet be known. fn the mean time, the mildness of the 
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winter has allowed a considerable importation to be made from those 
ports from which we are usually excluded at this season; and their 
stores must therefore be proportionally diminished. The price of 
Wheat in the middle of January 1816, 52s. 6d., is very little more 
than half the present average ; and yet it is probable, that most of 
the farmers who depend chiefly on a Wheat crop, have received 
more money for crop 1815 than they will obtain for that of 1816. 
No great fluctuation in the prices of live stock has taken place dur- 
ing the last quarter: The butcher market has been hitherto fully 
supplied, partly owing to the scantiness of the turnip crop, which 
rendered it necessary to force sales sooner than the feeder would 
have wished. The spring markets for grazing stock have not yet 
commenced. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Win- 
chester bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lid. avoirdupois, 
Sor the four weeks preceding the 15th January last. 


Wheat 79s. 5d. | Barley 49s.0d. | Beans 60s.4d. | Oatmeal... 28s. 1d. 
Rye ... 543.8d. | Oats... 32s.5d. | Peas 62s.7d. | Bearor Big 41s. 4d. 


All England and Wales, for the Week ending 1st February. 
Wheat 102s.9d. | Barley 52s.3d. | Beans60s.2d. | Oatmeal... 41s.7d. 
Rye... 62s.4d. | Oats...30s.2d. | Peas 57s.2d. | BearorBig — 

Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending January 25. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 
101s. Lld. | 65s. 2d. | 5ls.'7d. | 28s. 11d.] 59s. 2d. | 59s. 10d. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

AxouT the middle of November, the weather set in good, and 
continued so for ten days ; which, at last, allowed the crop to be got 
into the stack-yards. The patience of the people, having previous- 
Jy been exhausted by the long continuance of such tremendous wea- 
ther, as was scarcely ever experienced when the crop was in the 
fields, it is not to be wondered, that they did not wait until it was 
fully ready, but rushed it in rapidly ; in consequence of which, the 
grain has appeared in extremely bad condition, as well as of a very 
poor quality. The deficiency is certainly not less than one third, 
in the Low and Middle districts ; while, in the Upper district, there 
is scarcely seed and bread but what is to be carried up from the 
Lower ; and it is much to be feared, that the badness of the seed 
which must be used in many places, will greatly injure the next 
crop. Prices of grain, as may be expected, are high. Oatmeal, 
25a. to 30s.; Oats, new, 20s. to 30s.; Old, 346. to 40s., for seed. 
Old Bear, 45s. to 55s; New, 30s. to 36s. Wheat, 30s. to 45s. per 
boll of 88 pints. Our Oat and Barley measure is equal to 64 Win- 
chester bushels. 
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Wages have fallen very considerably ;—good ploughmen 4J. to 6/, 
per half year, with bed and board; Female Servants, 20s. to 40s. 
per ditto. Labourers at piece work can scarcely, with hard labour, 
earn one shilling per day, in many instances. Very few, however, 
are altogether out of employment. 

Owing to the continued frost, labour is unusually far back ; but 
the severity of the frost has not yet injured the young Wheats, 
which every where look well. 

Fat Cattle have advanced during the season; and are now worth 
42s. to 50s. per cwt. sink. Draught Horses are likewise in demand, 
at higher prices, owing to the severity of the winter.—24. Jan. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

A week of very fine weather is now a treat in this country, and 
we enjoy it the more after a winter uncommonly wet and cold. The 
husbandman resumes his field labours; and although almost in de- 
spondency before, he is partly encouraged by the prices of grain, 
and by the general reduction of land rents. On one great estate, 
there has been a liberal deduction granted of one-third, for three 
years. Fine old Wheat, of crop 1815, which could not be sold in 
that year for above 6s., would now bring nearly 20s. per bushel ; but 
pew Wheat of last failing crop 1816, is not worth half of that mo- 
ney. Barley, of last crop, is neither good nor plentiful; and of 
course it is high priced, but not in proportion to the price of Wheat, 
which failed more than any other grain. Oats, in general, are con- 
siderably inferior in quality, but still the bulk is very considerable, 
and prices ought not perhaps to rise. Barley is about 6s. and Oats 
4s. per bushel ; Oatmeal, 3s.6d. per stone. The prices of Cattle 
and Pigs for the shambles are’ very low, not more than 4s. 6d. per 
stone being paid for Pork, 14 lib. Avoirdupois. Potatoes are a ge- 
nerally failing crop; and by that failure, and the intense frost 
which interrupted the raising of them, and which destroyed many, 
and has thereby hurt the heaps in which they were put up, there is 
a great and serious deficiency in this article. The slaughter of most 
part of the Store Pigs, and necessary economy in the use of what 
remains of this valuable root, may have some effect in preventing 
the logs from bearing so heavy on the poor, as it would otherwise 
do; but still it will be an object of great importance to provide as 
much Rice, or other foreign substitutes as can be obtained, and to 
plant Potatoes for early use, a month sooner than is usuaily done. 

The Wheat sown on plain fallows has made the usual progress 3 
but has, in many cases, been liable to inundation: That which was 
committed to the green fallows, has not yet fairly appeared above 
ground. 

Hay is rising in price; is now 10d. and expected to be Is. per 
stone of 24 lib. Avoirdupois —3d Feb. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

At the date of my last, a vast quantity of Grain remained in the 

Geld. From the 6th of November to the 20th, it was cold, with 
VOL. XVIII, NO. 69. 
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frost and snow, and high winds that laid flat the standing Corn, and 
overturned the cut Grain. On that day, a fine breeze rose from the 
east, and on the 21st, 22d, and 23d, every hand was employed, and 
every horse in the yoke; but it was not till the 10th of December 
that the crop was all carried to the barn yard. Ass expected, it turns 
out very poorly in produce ; a great deal of the Oats do not in the 
mill produce above eight stenes of meal from eight Winchester bush- 
els, and much of it considerably less. Fortunately a great breadth 
of land was sown; and, from the stock on hand of last year’s crop, 
I am of opinion, that, although grain is high, and likely to be so, 
there will be no want. The crops in the higher parts of the county 
have suffered from a new species of depredators, not so much as 
heard of here before. Great flocks of moorfowls collected and perch- 
ed on both the cut and uncut eorn. No person had any idea of the 
immense numbers ; you could see two or three hundred in one flock ; 
nothing would scare them; when driven from one field they took flight 
to another. It was no uncommon thing to see the shearers at one 
end of the field, and flocks of those birds feeding among the stand- 
ing corn at the other. The farmers became enraged at them, fired 
among them, and I have heard of four or five killed at once. I heard 
one farmer declare, that he had lost five bolls of corn by them: the 
tops of rickles and stooks were disagreeable to handle from their 
drippings. I sincerely recommend it to farmers, in /ate seasons like 
the last, when their corn is cut dry, to rickle or hut it from the sickle; 
it will dry sooner for the barn-yard than in any other way ; and, 
from the conical form of the ricks, resist the stermy winds better 
than in stocks or six sheaves. I know farmers, who, by following 
that practice this troublesome season, never got their crops in better 
order into their barn-yards. The winter has been mild; but, from 
the inconstancy of the weather, little out-deor work has been done, 
which will make a busy spring. There is no appearance of any scar- 
city of fodder. We have only had one storm of snow, about the 
20th of December, and that only for a few days. The mountain 
flocks are still in good order; and, if the spring be favourable, a 
good crop of lambs may be expected. We have had several heavy 
falls of rain, and high winds: the rivers have, at times, been higher 
than for a number of years past, and there has been much loss of 
shipping on the coast. Farmers are still suffering a good deal from 
the low price of Black Cattle and other produce; and although the 
price of grain is very high, yet there is a vast falling off in the quan- 
tity. At our fair lately, woollen cloth sold higher than for these 
four years past. Gcod horses were in demand, and at a considerable 
advance in price. Labourers are suffering much from low wages 
and wart of employment, and, greatly to their credit, peaceably 
looking fer better times, as trade is reviving. Grain has been upon 
the advance all this quarter. Beef is from 4d. to 9d.; Mutton 6d. 
to Od.; Butter }s. to ls. 3d. per pound of 24 ounces; Quartern 
Leaf Is. 5d.; Potatoes 1s. to bs. 2d. per peck; Qatmeal ‘ss. 1@d. 
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to 4s. per stone Amsterdam, all retail prices; full Milk Cheese 9s, 
6d. to 10s, per stone (16 lib. of 24 ounces); Eggs 9d. to 10d. per 
dozen ; no demaod yet for Black Cattle; and Sheep are not usually 
looked after so early in the season. Nothing can more fully evince 
the unfavourableness of the weather, than the fact, that there are 
farmers in the county, that have not above half of their Dairy Cows 
in calf this year.—Jan. 29th. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Farm labour of every description has been much retarded by the 
lateness of the harvest; and although there hms been little or no 
snow to occasion interruption, the frost set in early, and has cons 
tinued with such severity, that the plough has been but partially 
employed, of course a great part of the autumn work remains un- 
finished. The deficiency of the crop is now too well ascertained ; 
and it cannot be rated equal to more than half an average one. In 
the interior of the county, very little of the Oats can be depended 
on for seed; and the Barley is of poor quality; and, being injured 
by frost in many instances, is likewise unfit for either sowing or 
malting. Upon the coast-side, and a few of the more fertile dis- 
tricts, the grain is of better quality, and will afford considerable 
supplies of sound corn for seed along with what remained of the 
former crop: But the tenant’s capital being much exhausted, it is 
to be feared that, unless proprietors assist with a fostering hand, ma- 
ny will be unable to purchase good seed; and, by sowing what they 
have, will most likely experience another failure,—the fatal effects 
of sowing weak seed having been severely felt in the crops succeed+ 
ing 1782 and 1799. : 

Oat-meal has fluctuated in the markets from 20d. to 2s. per peck : 
but the quality has been generally bad. It is, however, expected 
to be much higher. In the upper districts, 40s. per boll, of eight 
stones Dutch, has been already given for Old Meal; and Old Barley 
is as high as 3/. per boll. Corn-merchants have not begun to spe- 
culate, nor is it thought they will do much business this season; as 
it seems to be the general opinion, that there is little more in the 
crop than will afford seed and subsistence to the natives, notwith- 
standing that it was long in being used, and the population is but 
thin. Potatoes are also a deficient crop, and of bad quality; they 
are selling at 15d. per peck. The wintering Stock are in forward 
condition, although the usual numbers may not be found this sea- 
son, as the Turnips were nearly one-half deficient, and Hay little 
better. There has been a considerable slaughter since Martinmas; 
and Beef is selling from 3d. to 5d. per pound Dutch; but a rise is 
expected soon for well fed cattle —At our markets for hiring ser- 
vants, Ploughmens’ wages were from 4/. to 5/. in the half year, with 
a much greater reduction for inferior hands. 22d Jan. 

Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

From the date of our last Report, October 26th, the weather was 
rather soft, but not altogether unfavourable for the operations of the 
harvest till the 7th of November, when very keen frost set in, ac- 
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companied, on the 9th, with a heavy shower of snow, and high wind 
from the east, which, with additional falls of snow on the 1 Ith, 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th, continued until the 19th. On the 20th, the 
snow which had completely lodged the corn that was not then cut, 
disappeared, and the weather became very favourable for every ope- 
ration, till the 7th of December. Snow showers and keen frost re- 
turned, and continued till the 24th, when we had a heavy fall of 
rain, which swelled our rivers to full flood. Since that time, the 
winter has been as favourable as could be wished ; and, except on 
the 15th, 16th and }7th, the ploughs have not been stopped. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the kateness of the harvest, field-labour is near- 
ly as far advanced as in ordinary seasons. Several farmers have al- 
ready begun to sow Wheat, both on land cleared of Turnips, and on 
Clover leys ; and are in expectation of a erop superior to that which 
the drenched fallows formerly sown will yield, if we may judge 
from the braird, which has a very bleak appearance. 

Harvest was not completely finished in the highest parts of the 
county before the end of November; but, owing to some dry frosty 
winds, and the precaution of ricking, and even stacking, in the fields, 
the corn was ultimately brought mto the barn-yards in mach better 
condition than could have been anticipated; and, in the latest parts, 
it was more safely put into the stack than in the earliest situations. 
On a fair trial, corn of all kinds is found greatly deficient, both in 
quantity and quality. Oats, from the best lands, yield from 7 to $ 
stones per boll, besides dues; but in Lammermuir do not much ex- 
ceed three stones, and some do not even reach three. All over the 
county, there is a great proportion of light, or horse-corn, and also of 

rains, which consist of the mere husk. Stacks, which in any of the 
ast three years would have given 20 bolls, do not exceed 12; and 
the disproportion is still greater in the high lands. Barley, before 
it was cut, promised to be much more productive than it proves up- 
on trial. Et is found equally deficient as the Oats, according to soil 
and climate ; and the quality so deteriorated by wet weather, that 
there is little of this crop quite sound. The Wheat, both in quan- 
tity and quality, is much inferior to either of the crops just men- 
tioned ; so much so, indeed, that a great part of it cannot be sold 
at any price, as it cannot be made into bread. Of Peas and Beans, 
little or no trial has yet been made. Wheat, of this crop, has sold 
from 30s. to 64s. ; Barley from 24s. to 44s. ; and Oats from 10s. to 
$4s. per boll of six Winchester bushels. Oatmeal from 50s. to 70s. 
per load of 16 stones Dutch—sold, in retail, from 3s. to 4s.6d. p.stone. 
Barley ditto, from 2s.4d. to 4s. 2d. perdo. Sack of Flour of 20 stones 
from 88s. to 105s. Quartern Loaf Is. 2d. to 1s. 5d. With the ab- 
undant crop, however, and iow prices of any one of the three former 
years, a number of farmers were richer by hundreds than they will 
be with this, as the entire produce will scarcely feed their servants 
and horses, withour affording a single boll of seed for the ensuing 
srop ! +-Turnips, on the best soils, are short of an averige; and, ow 
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middling land, not above the fourth part of a full crop. They have 
been taken from 6/. 10s. to 10/. per acre: the greater part, however, 
have been let by the week—those eaten by Hogs at 4d. to 5d., and 
by Ewes and Wedders at 7d. to 8d. It is evident that this crop, 
though not one of them be yet rotted, will not carry forward the 
stock to the usual periods of sale; and for this reason, the market 
for fat has, for some time past, been glutted both with cattle and 
sheep ; and prices, of course, have fallen much below the expecta- 
tion of the seller, and are not supposed to start for at least two 
months. Prices of Fat have declined since Dunse fair, November 
19th, from 9s. to 7s. 6d., and to 6s. 6d. for Beef and Mutton, per 
Dutch stone sinking the offals—sold, in retail, from 4d. to 6d. per 
lib. Dutch. Pork has fallen from 5s. 6d. to 4s. $d. per stone Eng- 
lish. Owing to the failure of Potatoes, a number of which were hurt 
by the frost before they were taken up, and the scarcity of other food, 
the stock of swine will be much reduced this season. Butter has 
brought from 40s. to 45s. per firkin of 40 lib. Trone; and Ewe 
Cheese from 12s. to 13s. 6d. per stone Trone. Cow ditto from 6s. 
to 7s. Salt Batter per lib. 1s. $d.; Fresh ditto, 1s. do. 

Store Flecks, which, in the highest grounds, have mot yet requir- 
ed much hay, all over the county are in very inferior condition, and 
by no means prepared for a severe spring. Black Cattle are nearly 
the same as in ordinary years; and as there was no deficiency of 
straw, and the cattle were not early at the stake, no fears are enter- 
tained for want of fodder. Death,’ owing to the bigh price and in- 
ferior quality of oats, has released from the yoke a much greater 
proportion of horses, particularly old ones, than usual, which will 
eventually tend to raise the price of this noble and useful animal. 

Single men servants were engaged at our hiring markets from 
$1. 10s. to 51, and women ditto trom 30s. to 45s. for the half year ; 
but many of each, especially of the former, did not find places, which 
increased the number of labourers by the day, and at piece work, 
who, in general, are understood not to earn above six shillings a 
week; and several cannot find work, even on these terms. Yet, 
much to the honour of that, and every other class of people, the 
Justices of the Peace, at a county meeting the other day, found no 
eccasion whatever for appointing a single special constable. 

In the letting of the best farms, whose leases are expiring, there 
has been, during the quarter, very little competition, and scarcely 
an offer for those of middling or inferior quality. This is easily ac- 
counted for, as many of the farms taken within the last eight or nine 
years, upon a fair trial, after all the necessary expenditure in manure, 
&e. are tound to be so high, that the stipulated rent cannot be paid. 
Besides those, therefore, who from various causes have already given 
up, not a few are urgent to have their farms taken off their hands. 
Some generous proprietors have, as we formerly stated, very hand- 
somely reduced their rents: But till their example be generally imi- 
tated, the most alarming bankruptcies must be the inevitable consg- 
quence.—January 24. 
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Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest was not finished even at Martinmas, many stooks being 
then standing on the fields, in the elevated districts of the county. 
In such situations was to be seen the phenomenon of cutting Corn 
amidst a storm of frost and a considerable depth of snow—a circum. 
stance which has not occurred for these seventeen years; and which 
was then, as now, followed by times of dearth and distress. 

Since the end of November, the weather has been variable in the 
extreme. The winter hitherto is characterized as an open one; and 
the thermometer has stood much higher than ordinary in December 
and January. Many remarkable floods have occurred; by some of 
which, serious damage has been done in different quarters of the 
country. The frost that has intervened was not marked by any de- 
gree of severity, and never held for any number of days at a time. 
Ploughing which, but for this, would have been backward owing to 
the lateness of the time when the ground was cleared for operation, 
is in an unusual state of forwardness. 

The produce of this unfortunate crop, proves to be more defec- 
tive than it was reckoned to be at the time our last Report was 
written ; especially Oats, which, even in districts best suited to 
their growth, are found to want at least one-fifth of the quantity of 
an average return, and are worse in quality, in the same propor- 
tion. In higher situations, where they are almost the sole crop 
cultivated, they prove to be much more deficient, both in quantity 
and quality ; and it may be affirmed, that not one half of the meal 
made from an acre in tolerable seasons, will be obtained. Barley, 
though certainly the least injared of any crop by the cold and rainy 
summer, yet is very scanty on the barn-floor ; and, where the steel- 
yard is applied, the inferiority to an ordinary weight is very consi- 
derable. Respecting the Wheat crop, it is not easy to speak with 
much precision. In some cases, it would yield little more than 
would defray the expense of harvesting ; but it may probably be es- 
timated, in general, as nearly equal to one-third of an average ; 
and it assuredly does not exceed that proportion. Much of this 
miserable produce is quite unfit for manufacturing into any thing 
like good bread; and the bakers of Dumfries have been compelled 
to import a cargo of old Wheat, it being impossible for them to 
procure the necessary supply of sound grain in the neighbouring 
country. The calamity of a failing crop of Potatoes was much ag- 
gravated by the frosts of November, which injured and destroyed 
much of this valuable article of food. 

The demand in the corn market has been, and still is, very brisk. 
Barley is worth from 5s. to 6s., according to quality, and Potato 
Oats from 3s. Gd. to 4s. per Winchester bushel. Very little Wheat is 
yet disposed of. Oatmeal, luckily, though somewhat unaccount- 
ably, has hitherto not risen above 3s. 6d. per stone of 17} lib. ; bat 
even this price is more than can well be given by the poorer classes, 
who are in a state of pitiful distress, from want of employment, 
particularly those residing in towns or villages. Indeed it is dif_i- 
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cult to see how they could at all subsist, but for the judicious aid 
afforded by the more wealthy part of the community. 

Butcher meat is in little request, the consumption being every 
where much curtailed. Beef and Mutton sell from 4d. to 5d. per 
lib. 

Much landed property is at present advertised for sale in this 
county ; most of it forced into the market, by the pecuniary neces- 
sities of the owners. Buyers seem to keep back with great caution, 
not knowing whether the reflux of the value of land has as yet got 
to its lowest ebb, or whether it has still further to decline. 28th 
January. 





Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

To a summer-‘uncommonly cold, and unfavotrable both to grass 
and grain crops, a late harvest, as was naturally to be expected, 
succeeded. Every species of grain was found to be light in weight, 
unequally ripened, and of very inferior quality, compared with pre- 
ceding crops. The Qats, especially upon high lands, never com- 
pletely ripened ; and of such, two, and sometimes even four bolls, 
produce but one boll of meal; and, upon the best lands, under good 
management, meal for Oats is very rarely to be obtained this season. 
The frost and snow having come on before the conclusion of har- 
vest, afiected the oats to such a.degree, at least upon the hill farms, 
as to make it probable they cannot be safely used for seed. The 
case is different in the lower parts of the-county, where the crop 
was got in earlier, and, by the diligence and activity of the farmers, 
secured in good order, notwithstanding the very frequent rains, 
which rendered this a precarious and difficult task. Barley suffer- 
ed less than Oats, and, though lighter than usual, is in general a 
pretty fair crop. Peas and Beans may be said to have utterly fail- 
ed; the frequent rains kept them in a growing state; and the pro- 
duce is little better than mere straw, and that half rotten. Pota- 
toes are also an inferior-crop: the frost came on before they could 
‘be raised, and perhaps one half of the whole quantity was rendered 
entirely useless. ‘Turnips, in good dry land, are a fair crop, but, 
on other soils, very poor indeed ; they have not, however, suffered 
by frost, but are perfectly sound and good. Flax is a very indif- 
ferent crop, in.general much inferior to last year’s. Wheat hasevery 
where failed in a remarkable manner, very little, indeed, of last 
crop is of even ordinarily good quality. The new crop of Wheat 
appears well planted; almost the whole seed-was old Wheat, and 
jar better than the new for that purpose. 

Grazing, notwithstanding the fall in Grass rents last year, has 
again been an unprofitable trade; and a further reduction of rent 
this spring may assuredly be expected. 

It is to be hoped that, from a greater quantity of the preceding 
crop remaining undisposed of at the end of last harvest than usual, 
absolute scarcity will not ensue, especially if we are favoured with 
an early seed-time and harvest this year. The deficiency of last 
erop is chiefly to be imputed to the adverse season; but to this may 
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be added, that from the-excessive low prices of the two preceding 
crops, a very great proportion of the farmers had it not in their 
power to give the usual degree of improvement to the land, or to 
employ the number of hands requisite in the best management. 

Labourers’ wages have fallen to 6s. 7s. or 8s. per week ; much is 
done to find work for them; and few or none of that class are out 
of employment altogether. The higher ranks of society have exerted 
themselves in supporting the industrious poor of all descriptions, 
in a manner most praiseworthy. 30th January. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of our last, nearly half the crop of this county was 
exposed in the fields; and from a fourth to a third of the whole 
remained uncut. Excessive rains soon succeeded, which stopped 
all operations; and, early in November, these were interrupted by 
very intense frosts, which have continued ever since, with some falls 
of snow, and a few intervals of open weather. The cutting was 
not completed until after the middle of December; and it was me- 
lancholy to see this operation going on when the ground was cover- 
ed to the depth of three or four inches with snow. Much of the 
corn, especially of the Wheat, which was generally reserved to the 
last, in hope of its improvement, still remains hutted in the fields. 
When the frost came on, few of the Potatoes were secured, except 
what had been dug for immediate use, The land being a perfect 
puddle, the frost went deep into the ground ; and a great proportion 
of the Potatoes were utterly destroyed. In very many cases not a 
third of them were saved ; and, on a general average, it may be 
held that not above the half of them were secured. Of these, too; 
a great proportion are of such inferior quality, besides being touched 
with frost, that even swine will not eat them, except as a resource 
against starvation. Accordingly, these animals have made very 
little progress this winter, This Quarter has also proved most un- 
favourable for ploughing, and every other operation upon the land. 
Much of the new Wheat still remains unsown on land prepared for 
it; and whether it may now be safe to venture Wheat in this high 
latitude, or to substitute some other crop, is a point on which farm- 
ers are at a loss to decide. 

With regard to the last year’s crop, in general, it may be observ. 
ed, that the securing of it cost the farmer an extraordinary degree 
of labour and expense, The stooks being so often opened up, gaited, 
hutted and reopened, restooked and hutted, a great part of the 
plumpest of the grain fell off and was lost. After it was thrashed, 
no such quantity of grain was obtained as might have been expect- 
ed from its bulk in the chaff. Much of it heated, and grew in the 
stack; and very many stacks were carried back and restooked, or 
hutted in the field. Many others were turned over, the sound 
sheaves picked out and hutted by themselves; while the damaged 
ones were thrashed, and the corn sent to the kiln. The Oats have 
turned out to be our best crop. Of this grain, in ordinary years, 
a boll of our measure, which is somewhat Jarger than the Linlithe 
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gow standard, yields a boll of meal of 8 stones Amsterdam, after 
paying mill dues. This may be held as the general average ; but 
much of the Oats of last crop required three bolls to yield eight 
stones of meal; and the general average of meal yielded, may be 
held at one third below the usual quantity. The Barley is still 
more deficient than the Oats, as very little of it can be made into 
pot-barley, which was a great manufacture here for the Navy and the 
London market, as well as for home consumption ; and, on an aver- 
age, it hardly yields the half of its usual quantity of meal. The 
Wheat in general is hardly better than what used to be blown away 
with the fanners, and was made into scons for family use. It is, 
accordingly, of all prices, and does not make bread without a mix- 
ture of crop 1815, whose price is now very high. Peas and Beans 
are also very inferior, and in many cases hardly return the seed. 
Great apprehensions are entertained respecting the seed for next 
crop. It is well known, that in former years when the crop was in- 
jured, or did not attain maturity, from unpropitious weather, the 
mischief extended to the succeeding season; as the farmers were 
obliged to use seed that was unfit for the purpose. ‘Those who have 
sound grain this season, and fit for seed, cannot fail to obtain a very 
high price for it. 

In such circumstances, it cannot appear surprising that cur prices 
for land produce have been rising. The only surprise is, that they 
have not risen more than they have done. This may be owing to 
two causes. 1. The great quantities of grain which were spoiling, 
or would not keep, and which the farmers were obliged to force in- 
to the market. 2. The expectation of supplies by foreign importa- 
tion. Were trade and manufactures as brisk as in former scarce 
years, the high prices would hardly be felt. But most of our ships 
are rotting in the harbours for want of freights; while many of our 
operative tradesmen are unemployed, or do not earn as much as 
would subsist them and their families in the cheapest times. Very 
ample contributions have been made for the poor in our towns, in 
aid of their ordinary funds. Many of our landed gentlemen have 
also advanced most liberally to the poor upon their estates, beside 
providing those who are able, with work,—and without regarding 
whether the work may prove advantageous to them or not. A few, 
however, protest and exclaim against legal assessments; which 
have not yet found their way into this county. They do not consi- 
der, that if voluntary relief be withheld during a period of distress, 
the assessments which they deprecate must become unavoidable. 

Annexed are our present prices. Old Wheat, per boll, 60s. to 
T0s.; New ditto, 35s. to 45s. Barley, from 28s. to 38s. Potato 
Oats, 25s. to 27s.; Common ditto, 2is. to 22s. Retail, Oatmeal, 
per peck, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d.; Barley ditto, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; Peas 
ditto, 1s. 4d. Potatoes, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. Beef and Veal, per lib, 
6d. to 7d. Mutton, 5d. to 6d. Pork, 4d.to 5d. Butter, Is. to 
is. 2d. Eggs p. doz. 1s. Quartern Loaf, fine, 1s. 3d. 

Many are crying out to have the distilleries stopped ; but if that 
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be added, that from the excessive low prices of the two preceding 
crops, a very great proportion of the farmers had it not in their 
power to give the usual degree of improvement to the land, or to 
employ the number of hands requisite in the best management. 

Labourers’ wages have fallen to 6s. 7s. or 8s. per week ; much is 
done to find work for them; and few or none of that class are out 
of employment altogether. The higher ranks of society have exerted 
themselves in supporting the industrious poor of all descriptions, 
in a manner most praiseworthy. 30th January. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Art the date of our last, nearly half the crop of this county was 
exposed in the fields; and from a fourth to a third of the whole 
remained uncut. Excessive rains soon succeeded, which stopped 
all operations ; and, early in November, these were interrupted by 
very intense frosts, which have continued ever since, with some falls 
of snow, and a few intervals of open weather. The cutting was 
not completed until after the middle of December; and it was me- 
lancholy to see this operation going on when the ground was cover- 
ed to the depth of three or four inches with snow. Much of the 
corn, especially of the Wheat, which was generally reserved to the 
last, in hope of its improvement, still remains hutted in the fields. 
When the frost came on, few of the Potatoes were secured, except 
what had been dug for immediate use, The land being a perfect 
puddle, the frost went deep into the ground ; and a great proportion 
of the Potatoes were utterly destroyed. In very many cases not a 
third of them were saved ; and, on a general average, it may be 
held that not above the half of them were secured. Of these, too, 
a great proportion are of such inferior quality, besides being touched 
with frost, that even swine will not eat them, except as a resource 
against starvation. Accordingly, these animals have made very 
little progress this winter, This Quarter has also proved most un- 
favourable for ploughing, and every other operation upon the land. 
Much of the new Wheat still remains unsown on land prepared for 
it; and whether it may now be safe to venture Wheat in this high 
latitude, or to substitute some other crop, is a point on which farm- 
ers are at a loss to decide. 

With regard to the last year’s crop, in general, it may be observ. 
ed, that the securing of it cost the farmer an extraordinary degree 
of labour and expense, The stooks being so often opened up, gaited, 
hutted and reopened, restooked and hutted, a great part of the 
plumpest of the grain fell off and was lost. After it was thrashed, 
no such quantity of grain was obtained as might have been expect- 
ed from its bulk in the chaff. Much of it heated, and grew in the 
stack; and very many stacks were carried back and restooked, or 
hutted in the field. Many others were turned over, the sound 
sheaves picked out and hutted by themselves; while the damaged 
ones were thrashed, and the corn sent to the kiln. The Oats have 
turned out to be our best crop. Of this grain, in ordinary years, 
a boll of our measure, which is somewhat Jarger than the Linlithe 
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gow standard, yields a boll of meal of 8 stones Amsterdam, after 
paying mill dues. This may be held as the general average ; but 
much of the Oats of last crop required three bolls to yield eight 
stones of meal; and the general average of meal yielded, may be 
held at one third below the usual quantity. The Barley is still 
more deficient than the Oats, as very little of it can be made into 
pot-barley, which was a great manufacture here for the Navy and the 
London market, as well as for home consumption; and, on an aver- 
age, it hardly yields the half of its usual quantity of meal. The 
Wheat in general is hardly better than what used to be blown away 
with the fanners, and was made into scons for family use. It is, 
accordingly, of all prices, and does not make bread without a mix- 
ture of crop 1815, whose price is now very high. Peas and Beans 
are also very inferior, and in many cases hardly return the seed. 
Great apprehensions are entertained respecting the seed for next 
crop. It is well known, that in former years when the crop was in- 
jured, or did not attain maturity, from unpropitious weather, the 
mischief extended to the succeeding season; as the farmers were 
obliged to use seed that was unfit for the purpose. ‘Those who have 
sound grain this season, and fit for seed, cannot fail to obtain a very 
high price for it. 

In such circumstances, it cannot appear surprising that cur prices 
for land produce have been rising. The only surprise is, that they 
have not risen more than they have done. This may be owing to 
two causes. 1. The great quantities of grain which were spoiling, 
or would not keep, and which the farmers were obliged to force in- 
to the market. 2. The expectation of supplies by foreign importa- 
tion. Were trade and manufactures as brisk as in former scarce 
years, the high prices would hardly be felt. But most of our ships 
are rotting in the harbours for want of freights; while many of our 
operative tradesmen are unemployed, or do not earn as much as 
would subsist them and their families in the cheapest times. Very 
ample contributions have been made for the poor in our towns, in 
aid of their ordinary funds. Many of our landed gentlemen have 
also advanced most liberally to the poor upon their estates, beside 
providing those who are able, with work,—and without regarding 
whether the work may prove advantageous to them or not. A few, 
however, protest and exclaim against legal assessments; which 
have not yet found their way into this county. They do not consi- 
der, that if voluntary relief be withheld during a period of distress, 
the assessments which they deprecate must become unavoidable. 

Annexed are our present prices. Old Wheat, per boll, 60s. to 
T0s.; New ditto, 35s. to 45s. Barley, from 28s. to 38s. Potato 
Oats, 25s. to 27s.; Common ditto, 2is. to 22s. Retail, Oatmeal, 
per peck, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d.; Barley ditto, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; Peas 
ditto, 1s. 4d. Potatoes, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. Beef and Veal, per lib, 
6d. to 7d. Mutton, 5d. to 6d. Pork, 4d.to 5d. Butter, Is. to 
le. 2d. Eggs p. doz. 1s. Quartern Loaf, fine, 1s. $d. 

Many are crying out to have the distilleries stopped ; but if that 
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measure be adopted, it is hoped an exception will be made in favour 
of damaged grain, of which there is much in the country that is fit 
for nothing else but distillation. —21. January. 

Letier from Glasgow, Jan. 31. 

Tut portion of the crop, which, at the date of last Report, still 
remained in the field, was at length secured in much better condi- 
tion than the lateness of the season and the unsettled state of the 
weather pave reason to hope for. But, notwithstanding this favour- 
able circumstance, a crop so deficient, either in quantity or quality, 
but especially the }atter, has not occurred for many years. 

Owing to the general aporehension of approaching scarcity, prices 
experienced both a great and a rapid advance. The diminution 
of consumpt which this circumstance occasioned, together with 
the ample stocks of old grain on hand at the latter end of harvest, 
has had the effect of keeping our market abundantly supplied with 
all kinds of grain ; and we have reason to hope that last year’s pro- 
duce, small and bad as it certainly is, augmented and qualified with 
a certain mixture of foreign grain, which is daily arriving, will be 
found sufficient to carry us forward to another harvest. 

A considerable part of our Wheat-seed was not put in till the 
latter end of December, and the beginning of January. It has, 
however, already assumed a very promising appearance; and as 
vegetation has been uncommonly vigorous for the season of the 
year, it is presumeable that it has become so well rooted, as to be in 
little danger from the most intense frost with which it may yet be 
visited. ‘Che extreme mildness of the weather has also been favour- 
able both to the sown and pasture Grasses, which look uncommonly 
well. The softness of the ground, however, has considerably r:- 
tarded some of the out-door operations of husbandry. The leading 
out of manure, for instance, has been rendered tedious and difficult ; 
and the labours of the plough, except upon ley ground, have been 
almost entirely prevented. 

Our present stocks of Grain, as I have already hinted, are very 
abundant. We have indeed sent a considerable quantity of old 
Grain out of our market ; but this has been amply compensated by 
an extensive importation of new British Corn, together with a few 
cargoes of foreign produce. Our expectations of still further sup- 
plies are very sanguine; for the orders issued hence, this season, are 
upprecedentedly great. We have therefore reason to trust that our 
supplies will at least prove adequate to the necessary consumpt. 

Annexed you have a statement of our present prices. 

Old Wheat - - - - 64s. to68s. . 
New ditto - = 30s. - $50.4 per 240 Hb. 


New ditte. sad. thy oes " rt per boll Stirlingshire measure. 
Old Oats - - - - 36s. — 38s. , 
New ditto - - - - $4s.- oa per 264 lib. 


> " Bie 
ae ne ore ' = B on per boll Stirlingshire measures 


Oatmeal - + - $2s.- 33s. per 140 lib, 
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Quarterly Report for Lanarkshire. 

ForTUNATELY it has not often fallen to the lot of your Report- 
ers, to have to mention the operations of harvest, in their Reports 
for the winter quarter. The harvest of 1816 has been later than 
that of any former year since the commencement of your valuable 
Magazine, or during living memory. The month of December was 
far advanced, before the crop was completely secured ; but, where 
due care was taken, the crop was dried and secured in good plight, 
notwithstanding the unripe state in which so much of it was obliged 
to be cut at so late a period of the year. 

The weather has been very changeable, and frequently stormy 
and boisterous during the winter quarter. We have had many times 
frost ; once for about ten days, and another time for three or four 
days ; but frequently of only a few hours endurance. Snows have 
neither been heavy, nor remained long upon the ground; but we 
have seldom had more wind and rain: yet, at present, the wheat, 
where it has not been flooded, looks fresh and verdant, and the trees 
are beginning to put forth buds. 

The long continued rains, however, and want of frost, are far 
from being favourable to the strong clay soils, of which by far the 
greater part of the arable lands in this county is composed. It will 
be fortunate, if we still have some frost, in the course of February 
and March; as otherwise, the clay now converted into mortar and 
till, will not easily form a mould to cover the seed, but remain in 
clods when dry. 

The Moor Sheep have seldom suffered less from snow or want of 
food ; but the high winds and frequent rains, so long continued, have 
hurt them much, and induced the rot and other diseases. 

Grain, and almost all sorts of provisions, have advanced a little in 
price during the winter quarter, and have not yet begun to fall. 
They are not, however, much above a fair proportion to the wages, 
rent, and expense of the farmer, or what the labouring classes could, 
till of late, afford to pay. But in the reduced state of the wages of 
weavers and other mechanics in this county, they have had, for some 
time past, great difficulties and privations to encounter ; and though 
they have now plenty of work, and the prices are a little advanced, 
the rise in that of previsions still places them in difficulties. But a 
great deal has been done to afford the most necessitous some aid. 

They have, generally, bowever, borne their difficulties and priva- 
tions with becoming resignation, and conducted themselves orderly, 
A few of them, who have always shown a stronger inclination to po- 
litical speculation than to industry, have, as on some former occa- 
sions, drawn their brethren into discussions which are but ill adapt- 
ed to their capacities, education, and habits of life —27. January. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Durtne the year 1816, the weather was unusually unfavourable, 
and the harvest in many districts of this county was not finished 
till the second week of December ; consequently, the crop has been 
not only uncommonly deficient, but of very inferior quality. 
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Tn our last Report, we stated it to be our opinion, that not more 
tua * half the crop would be available to the farmer ;’ but we sus. 
pect that this miserable estimate is above the truth. We knowa 
farm, consisting of good land, but in rather an elevated situation, 
of the produce of which ten bolls of Oats did not yield above one 
boll of meal. On another, of excellent soil, in a favourable situa 
ation, managed by a gentleman of much skill and experience, only 
from 4 to 5 bolls of meal were obtained from 13 bolls of Oats! and 
in some of the Highland districts, the crop is scarcely worth the 
thrashing. 

After so unpropitious a harvest, and with the previous and present 
depreciation of Cattle and Sheep—the want of credit and confi- 
dence—and the pressure of taxes, of which there are considerable 
arrears due—the situation of the landlords and farmers, and indeed 
of every class of the community, is truly deplorable. Several of 
our gentry have at last seen the necessity of reducing their rents ; 
and, in various instances, a deduction of from ten to twenty pet cent. 
has been allowed as a temporary measure; but this arrangement 
will not, it is generally believed, afford even present, far less ulti- 
mate relief to the farmer. So far as we are yet informed, these 
reduced rents are almost wholly unpaid; and we have heard, from 
authority on which we rely, that, on several estates, it would be at 
present difficult for the lower class of tenants to maintain their fa- 
milies, in the most moderate manner, even though for the last year 
no rent at all were to be exacted. 

A benevolent Baronet in our neighbourhood, who is personally 
acquainted with most of his numerous tenants, and conversant with 
their ciscumstances, was sensible of the necessity of alleviating their 
burdens; and he therefore very wisely and liberally reduced their 
rents, not according to any general rate, but as their respective si- 
tuations seemed to require. This is an arrangement worthy of imita- 
tion, and has afforded much satisfaction to the tenants, to several of 
whom, their worthy landlord gave pecuniary assistance, to enable 
them to replenish their farms after a severe loss of Stock by the ri- 

our of last winter. 

This liberality, we trust, is a prelude to the abolition on the estate 
alluded to, of numerous customs and services, maintained, like ma- 
ny’other ancient abuses, by reverence among men of business for 
* use and wont.” On a very large estate, highly rented, we learn, 
that the tenants petitioned for a reduction; which, however, they 
have not yet obtained, in consequence, it is believed, of the situa- 
tion of the proprietor; but it is said to be in agitation to obtain le- 
gal authority for this necessary measure. Little rent has hitherto 
been collected. On one estate, where, between rents and arrears, a 
sum of from 5000/. to 6000/. was to be collected, the factor, after 
two days attendance at the stated period, could net scrape tuge- 
ther 1001. ! 

On the causes of these unprecedented difficulties, various opj- 
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nions are entertained ; but all agree, that they are not wholly to be 
ascribed to the severity of the past season. Among the lower clas- 
ses, the distress is generally attributed to the Peace. Every one ex- 
pects some good from the approaching meeting of Parliament, though 
scarcely two can agree as to what that Assembly can or ought to do; 
but from it alone a remedy is to be looked for. 

Partly on account of the high duties and regulations and restric- 
tions enacted by the late statute, relative to the Highland Distilleries, 
but in a great measure, from the very inferior quality of the last year’s 
crop, there is not a small still yet erected in this county: There is, 
however, a large still constantly at work within a few miles of the 
town, yet native Barley is little in demand. In some degree, from 
the resolutions of the country gentlemen, but chiefly from the want 
of money and credit among the smugglers, illicit distillation is re- 
duced to at least one twentieth of its former extent. 

We are very glad to learn, that it is in the contemplation of the 
Board of Excise to recommend to the Treasury further to lower the 
duties, and to simplify the regulations affecting the Highland Distil- 
leries. If this measure shall be carried into effect, we have no doubt 
but the gencral business of the country will revive, and that smug- 
gling will be totally annihilated. 

As may be expected from the preceding general statement, agri- 
cultural labour is very backward, and will occasion a hurried spring. 
Though the demand for grain is small, the prices are not low. 
Qats run from 28s. to 34s. the boll; Barley 42s. to 473.; Wheat 
48s. to 50s.—Jan. 25. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Soon after the date of last Report, the weather, which had been 
for some time excessively rainy, changed to intense frost, accom- 
panied with occasional heavy piercing showers of sleet and snow, 
which shook and beat down the uncut corn, and consequently ren- 
dered the reaping of it, in all the upper districts, a most imperfect 
and expensive operation. And although considerably less snow fell 
in the lower district, the harvest was prevented from making much 
greater progress, as sleet and rain abundantly supplied its place. 
Gaiting was often had recourse to, when crops were unfit for stook- 
ing; and the old method of Autting in the field, as a temporary se- 
curity, was adopted to a large extent, and found very advantageous, 
By the beginning of December, the harvest was got generally finish- 
ed; but not, however, in every instance, for several days after that, 
as some solitary patches of Oats were to cut, even so late as the 7th 
of that month. It was quite a novelty here to see the half year’s 
servants flitting, as it is termed, in the throng of harvest; and not a 
few of our farmers were by this means a good deal embarrassed. 
Some are of opinion, that those farmers whose leases bind them to 
pay their rents at Martinmas and Whitsunday, after shearing each 
cri p, as by far the most of them do, could not have been compelled 
to pay any rent for this crop before Martinmas 1817, it being, pro- 
perly speaking, the first Martinmas that can occur atter shearing it. 
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Grain crops turn out as bad as was expected at the date of last 
Report, and Oats rather worse. A good many of these too, al- 
though stacked apparently dry, owing to the superfluous moisture be- 
ing absorbed at the time by frost, heated when the weather became 
fresh, which considerably injured both grain and straw. Instead of 
a twentieth part, which, in ordinary seasons, may be reckoned much 
about the proportion the light Corn bears to the marketable Grain, 
there is this season from less than a fourth to a tenth of it of that de- 
scription ; and, among Oats in particular, at least two thirds of this 
without even the smallest formation of Grain in it. It now seems 
pretty evident, that the present crop of Oats will not, generally 
speaking, produce much, if any thing, above half the quantity of 
Meal which that of 1815 did; and if such be really the case, and 
that crop no more than adequate to thirteen or fourteen months con- 
sumption, what must be the consequence, if, as there is too much 
reason to fear, the crop be as deficient in other districts? Such an 
event, it is much to be dreaded, would throw too much stress on 
foreign supplies, considering the state of the crops on the Continent 
of Europe. The very best of our Oats hitherto milled, have rarely 
exceeded Meal tor Corn. Some indeed of the common variety in 
the late districts, less even than what would have been yielded by 
the seed sown ; and in afew instances scarcely so much as to deserve 
the name of Meal at all. Potato Oats, particularly those grown on 
lea, are generally complained of for being too open in the skin for 
seed. Early Bear and Barley yield fully as well from the stack as 
other kinds of grain; but, like Oats, are at least from 10 to 15 per 
cent. lighter than crop 1815. Wheat, as was formerly stated, is 4 
very inferior crop, so much so, that in many cases, it is scarcely 
thought worth the thrashing. From what has been said, it will ap- 
pear perfectly obvious, that the greatest caution will be necessary in 
the selecting of this year’s seed. Where the soundness of the Grain 
is in the smallest degree doubtful, proper and repeated trials previous 
to sowing are absolutely necessary. nd, although experiments of 
this kind cannot always be depended on, yet, if properly conducted, 
they will generally give one a tolerable idea of the quality of the 
Grain. From the apparent scarcity, and consequent high price of 
good Seed, it is more than probable that many a boll of weak un- 
sound Grain will be sown. 

Potatoes were originally a miserably poor crop; and the inclement 
frosts of November destroyed a good many ere they could be taken 
up. ‘Turnips have resisted the frost unusually well.—hence are likely 
to be more serviceable to Cattle than was once expected. And, 
what is very singular, the Yellow variety is in mauy instances al- 
lowed to be the best crop. Autumn sown Wheats brairded well; 
an although we have had several smart frosts, they still retain a vi- 
gorous aspect. The plough has done more work since the begin- 
ning of this month, than it did in January during the last three years. 
Stil, however, ploughing is comparatively far back. 
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Prices of grain continued to improve during the quarter; and 
lately, the only demand has been for good Oats and Meal; but this 
county, which may be said to be a regular exporting one, will 
spare comparatively little of either of these articles this season. 
Till within these three weeks, Oat Meal sold at from 22s. to 24s. 
per boll, but of late at 30s.; which is a clear proof of the deficien- 
cy of the crop; as, last year, at the same period, it sold in quanti- 
ties at 12s. per boll. The demand for Bear and Barley has lately 
fallen off ; and Wheat has had no regular price here this season. 
Cattle have been in more request for these six weeks past ; and such 
as were fit for the shambles, sold at from 6s. to 7s. a stone, sink. 
Our sales of Lean Stock, at this period, are very trifling. 

Various schemes are in agitation for the relief of our labouring 

r. Some of our landholders, much to their honour, besides giv- 
ing employment to more than the ordinary number of labourers on 
their respective properties, have generously advanced sums of money, 
free of interest, for the purpose of laying in Meal for the poor dur- 
ing the spring and summer; which is meant, in some instances, to 
be reduced in price, according to the abilities of the applicants.— 
97. Jan. 

Letter from Langholm, 28th January. 

Since the date of last Report, I feel much at a loss to state pre- 
cisely the state of rural concerns. ‘The weather has been extreme- 
ly variable, but mostly inciining to moisture. Early in the month 
ef December, we had a course of rainy weather, which raised the 
rivers, in our district, to a degree unknown to the oldest inhabitants 
of the county. The damage sustained on the low lying grounds 
has been very considerable. 

Our markets here have experienced a considerable variation since 
the commencement of last quarter. Grain has been gradually get- 
ting up. Burcher Meat has likewise risen; though both the supply 
and the demand have not materially increased. The markets for 
Lean Stock have not varied much with respect to price; but I be- 
lieve the demand has got rather brisker. Hay is likely to be scarce, 
and much in demand. Turnips have turned out to be a much light- 
er crop than was expected at the end of autumn. Potatoes have 
universally failed; and are now selling at the most extravagant 
prices. The labouring classes are almost destitute of employment, 
except what is forced by the public-spirited exertions of individuals. 

If some salutary measures are not adopted by Government, in 
the great National Council which meets to day, we may justly augur 
something unfavourable to the prosperity of this active and enter- 
prising country. That they may be propitious, oughi to be the sin- 
cere aud fervent desire of every true Briton. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

At the beginning of the Quarter, from the great portion of the 
crop abroad m the fields, and the litte that was done to the Wheat- 
seed, the inclement state of the weather spread a gloom Over the 
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face of the country, rarely if ever surpassed in this district, at that 
season, in any former period. Fortunately, however, the result was 
very different from what might then have been so reasonably antici- 
pated. For, during the first half of November, hard frosts occur- 
red, which, uniformly passing away with little or no rain, so far 
withered the green Peas and Beans, as well as late Oats, that the 
whole were soon rendered comparatively dry ; when, every exertion 
being made, even the latest crops were secured in the stack in much 
superior condition to what could almost ever have been expected. 
The novel circumstance, of the crops being carrying off the fields at 
the time the ground was so hardened by ke frost as to be impracti- 
cable to the plough, and that in many instances even near the sea 
shore, is probably worthy of being recorded in this place. 

As soon as all the crop was fairly secured, the attention of the 
farmers was immediately turned to the Wheat-seed ; and as the wea- 
ther continued favourable, almost every field intended for that crop, 
both after fallows and bean stubbles, were speedily sown, in very 
decent condition; and even the latest are now beginning to point 
above the ground; as the mild winter, and the late very genial 
weather, have been particularly advantageous to that grain, in its 
present feeble condition. Field-labour may be said to be rather be- 
hind still; but that circumstance will soon be remedied, if the en- 
suing season prove as propitious as the last month has been. 

The Wheat crop turns out fully worse, if there be any difference, 
than it was stated to be in last Report. This appears pretty evi- 
dent, from the circumstance of hardly a single cargo having as yet 
been sent out of the county by sea, the usual vent of a great pro- 
portion of the produce of this district ; while the demand in the 
markets for home consumption, has, in general, been adequate to 
the supply. Oats, in the lower district, are fully equal to what was 
formerly expected ; but near to the hills, in many cases, they are 
very poor indeed. The average value of the Barley crop has, per- 
haps, turned out even more defective than was anticipated three 
months ago; much of it being so very miserable, as to be even un- 
fit for the purpose of distillation ; while the very best parcels, when 
converted into Malt, give less satisfaction than was ever almost be- 
fore known. And, from the unanimous report of different indivi- 
ditals who have thrashed a part of their Bean crop, it would appear 
that it is decidedly worse than ever before known, by most of the 
farmers of the present day. It is very probable that the disposeable 
produce of this year’s Peas and Bean crop, will not exceed a sixth 
part of ordinary seasons. Potatoes in damp soils yielded 4 scanty 
crop, and the severe frosts destroyed many in every situation; of 
course that article is scarce, and sells at about 16s. per boil. 

The weather has been very favourable to Turnip-feeding Stock ; 
and although the price of Butcher’s meat has been moderate, yet, 
from the sales already effected, particularly of Sheep, a fair profit 
has been derived by the feeder. In the Corn-markets, prices have 
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been tolerably steady for some time past, new Wheat bringing from 
30s. to 53s., the differences of quality being so remarkable, and old 
Wheat even as high as from 65s. to 75s. per boll. The best prices of 
Barley for some weeks past, have been from 35s. to 43s. per boll.— 
Oats appear rather on the advance for the two or three last weeks, 
running from 26s. to’ 36s. per boll. It need not, however, excite 
surprise to see a real scarcity of the latrer grain, as besides the ac- 
knowledged deficiency of the crop in all the higher districts of the 
kingdom, vast quantities are consumed in all the great Distilleries, 
where, it is believed, a much greater proportion of them are used, 
and chiefly the best qualities, than usual, in consequence of the very 
inferior quality of the Barley. It is true, there is one circumstance 

and a melancholy one it is, operating powerfully to prevent any real 
dearth of Oatmeal at the present periods dnd that is, the universally 
low prices of labour, which, of necessity, lessens the consumption 
of all the necessaries of life, and of Oatmeal in particular, which con- 
stitutes the chief article of sustenance of most of the lower classes 
in this kingdom. While those whose constant round of care and la- 
bour, have contributed so essentially to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, are now suffering all the miseries of penury and want, thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, are living in plenty and in idleness, on 
the taxes wrung from the industrious part of the community, many 
of whom were sufficiently well paid for their services at the time 
they were employed, while others have only been known to the pub- 
lic by the sums they have drawn from it. Can, or ought, sucha 
state of things to continue ?——-3lst January. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, for the last quarter, has been uncommonly variable, 
the frost never lasting a week at a time, and the falls of snow having 
been very moderate, and the rains frequently very abundant. This 
state of the season, along with the lateness of the harvest, has con- 
siderably retarded the labours of the fields. The badness of last 
crop, which has occasioned the present high prices, has induced not 
a few, in this district, to plough a considerable extent of lea ground 
for the ensuing crop, which gives ample employment for farm horses 
in this open season. 

The crops are turning out rather worse than we had any idea of. 
Wheat only five bolls per acre, bad in quality—the weight from 
12 to 14 stone ; whereas, in ordinary seasons, it generally produces 

6 stone 4 lib., and from 8 to 10 bolls per acre ; and there is hard- 
ly any of it that is not partially sprouted, which makes the baker 
extremely shy in buying it, as a small quantity only can be safely 
used along with old wheat, of which, fortunately for this country, 
there has been, and still is, a considerable qunsiy in hand, other- 
wise we certainly would, by this time, have had very indifferent 
bread to eat. The Peas crop is still more inferior. Many fields 
will not double the seed ; and not a few of the Beans are frosted, 
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and rendered useless for seed. The Barley and Oats in all the low 
Corn districts, approach more nearly to average crops, although 
both are found short of the usual quantity of meal. The: upland 
districts have suffered severely from the frosts that prevailed at the 
end of harvest. 

Unfortunately not a few lost their Potatoe crop, by neglecting to 
secure them before the frost set in; and although, in favourable 
spots, where the lands were dry and rich, the crop was tolerably 
good, yet, upon the generality of soils, they have not produced 
much above half their usual quantity. 

The Turnips in this county are below half an average crop, and, 
of course, will pay the grower very badly, as the demand for Butcher 
meat is low ; the prices of Beef, sinking offals, about 7s. 6d. ; “r stone 
of 17} oz. to the lib.—16 lib. to the stone. Mutton has also been 
plentiful in our markets, all the grass stock not being yet consumed ; 
price of the best 4d. and 5d. per lib. And as to Swine, they are 
scarcely saleable. 

The present prices of Grain are nearly as follows—Wheat, per 
boll of 4 Winchester bushels, from 35s. to 40s. Barley, of 6 ditto, 
34s. to 40s. Oats, same measure, from 26s. to 31s. Oatmeal, of 
8 lib. to the peck, of 174 oz. to the lib., 2s.—30. January. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November began favourably for the conclusion of 
the harvest, the weather, with the exception of the $d and 4th, be- 
ing dry, with a strong north wind. On the 8th, frost set in with 
great severity, and continued for two days. On the 11th and 12th, 
there was a partial thaw; but frost again set in on the 13th, which. 
continued for two days. From this’period till the 27th, the weather 
was extremely variable, frost and thaw alternately, with occasional 
showers. On that day, a very favourable change took place; the 
thermometer rose considerably above 50, and the wind blew fresh 
from the west. Field work was resumed with great spirit, and suf- 
fered no interruption till the end of the month. At this time, se- 
veral fields of Oats remained uncut, from their being found too 
poor to repay the labour of harvesting ; and the work of the season 
was unusually late and backward. 

December proved much more unfavourable to the operations of 
the farmer than November had been. ‘During the first week, a good 
deal of work was got done, bat the second proved variable} wet at 
the beginning, and ftosty towards the end. The third week was e- 
qually unfavourable, beginning with snow and rain, and terminating 
with intense frost. ‘The fourth week began with mild weather; but, 
towards the end, hurricanes of snow, sleet and rain prevailed. 
Though the frost was at times very severe, it did not penetrate far 
into the ground, on account of the snow which generally fell before 
the frost set in. Ploughing could thus be resumed almost immedi- 
ately after a change of weather. Still, however, labour was late 
and backward at the close of the month. 
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The month of January has been in every respect rematkable.— 
During the first six days, the weather was such as might be ex- 
pected, for the season and climate—frequent showers of snow and 
rain—occasionally frost at night, and open in the day-time. Dur- 
ing the next ten days, there was neither rain nor snow, and scarce- 
ly any frost. From the 16th to the 23d, it rained and snowed fre. 
quently, with hurricanes of wind from the west, but seldom any 
frost. During the last week of the month, tlre weather was such 
as is very seldom experienced in this climate, even at a later sea- 
son. The temperature of the air, with the exception of one night 
(the 27th) was never so low as freezing; and, during the day, it 
generally rose above 50; on one occasion (the 30th) as high as 56, 
being 24 degrees above the freezing point. It was the 2lst of 
April last year, before the thermometer rose to such a height. The 
fluctuations in the barometer during the month, were equally sin- 
gular. The range extended from 28 inches 3 tenths to 30 inches 
$ tenths; and it sometimes rose an inch in the course of 24 hours. 
The weather, upon the whole, has been uncommonly favourable to 
agricultural, as well as all other field operations, and labour is in'2 
very forward state. The young Wheats are healthy and vigorous. 
The following is an abstract of the weather for the Quarter. 

Number of | Number of Quantity of Mean Temperas 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
November, - 23 7 1.499 $8.2 
December, - 22 9 1.172 33.9 
January, - - 19 Le meit > 1.904 38.9 


4.575 
The markets, for a considerable time, have undergone little change. 
Best New Wheat in Perth, 50s.; Best Barley, 40s. ; and Best Oats, 
30s. ; Oat-meal, best, 2s. per peck. Meat, 6d. and 7d. per lib— 
$d Feb. 


Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue extraordinary lateness of the preceding harvest, obliges us, 
even at this period, to revert to the finishing of it; for, at the date 
of last Report (2d Nov.), two thirds of the crop remained on the 
fields, and about the half of that was not reaped. 

For the safety of this, serious apprehensions were entertained, and 
great alarm excited, in consequence of a storm of snow which set in 
on the 7th of November, followed by intense frost on the 8th, and a 
tremendous gale of wind and rain on the 9th, which was again im- 
mediately succeeded by frost and snow, that continued with much 
severity till the 20th. A more direful aspect of the kind cannot be 
imagined than the fields exhibited at this.period. The stooks beat 
down by the violence of the season, lay covered with ice and snow ; 
and the shearers, exposed to the pelting of the pityless storm, wad- 
ing in snow, cutting and tryicg to save the poor light frost-bitten 
corn, which, even in that state, was beat out by the high winds, 


presented a scene of much misery. 
H 2 
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Added to this, some farmers, apparently in despair, carried their 
corn and stacked it, seemingly regardless whether it was wet or dry. 
No great exertion of judgment was necessary to determine, that, by 
so doing, they were incurring positive loss; and that corn in the 
sheaf on the fields, during this inclement weather, was sustaining 
no injury; and while that was the case, there was no causé to be 
impatient. The result completely proved so; for, the storm having 
abated on the 20th, and the 2ist, 22d and 23d being remarkabl 
fine dry days, almost every sheaf was stacked in the highest condi- 
tion, the stacks being principally built in the fields, for the sake of 
despatch. We nowhad three weeks in continuation of fine weather, 
which not only finished the harvest, but dried the land completely ; 
and allowed five sixths of the Wheat intended to be sown before 
spring to be putinto the ground in the finest order. From the 10th 
of December to the 20th curt. the weather has been generally frosty, 
and prevented the ploughs from working, excepting from the 8th to 
the 13th of this month, when there were a few fine fresh days, and 
when some Wheat was sown in very tolerable condition. This week, 
the weather, though extremely variable, has allowed ploughing to 

o on, and which is busily attended to, that part of our business be. 
ing far behind. 

On the whole, the winter has been moderate, and favourable for 
Turnip Stock, as we have not been visited by extremely intense 
frosts. Cattle, however, not meeting with proper attention during 
the severe storm before the harvest was over, lost almost the whole 
of the condition they had acquired during the summer; at this sea- 
son of the year we have nothing doing in that line. For Corn, thére 
is no demand by merchants; but the farmers are shipping on their 
own account to Leith and London. Some are also manufacturing 
oats into meal, in order to raise money ; and it fetches from 30s. to 
$2s. per 9 Dutch stones; a price by no means corresponding to the 
produce, but determined by the necessities of the farmers, who must 
bring to market, and take what can be obtained without delay. 
The crop is thrashing very ill out; and the situation of farmers, in 
consequence of the immense deficiency, is not at all improved by the 
present prices. 

It is very gratifying to have to communicate, that reductions of 
rent (according to report, equal to about 30 per cent.) have been 

anted to some of the store farmers on the Balnagowan estate; a 

ine of conduct which is consistent with the soundest policy in the 
present emergericy. If the example is not speedily and generally 
followed, I shall venture to predict, it will not be long before we not 
only see lands untenanted, but even the landlords, in some cases, re- 
duced to the dilemma of either allowing their farms to lie waste, or 
to mortgage ae ae in order to raise money to stock them. 

The distresses of the labouring poor are little felt in this county, 
from a small proportion of the community depending on manufac- 
tories for a livelihood; and from the potatoe crop, which is a first 
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necessary here, having been providentially saved with little loss. 
As farmers bave, however, suspended all outlay, except what is un- 
avoidable, the demand for labourers is much diminished ; and they 
are, of course, compelled to participate in the distress of the times to 
a certain degree.—25. Jan. 

Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Bap as the harvest was, there does not prove, on thrashing out 
the grain, to have been any yery material damage occasioned by the 
weather, after the crops were cut in the dower districts of this county, 
unless in particular cases of sheer ignorance, or of carelessness and in- 
veterate prejudice, in making too large sheaves of all sorts of grain ; 
and from the practice of laying Beans in handfuls on the wet ground, 
and allowing them to remain so during the night; where, if a smart 
frost, and particularly hoar-frost, come on, the pulse is generally imme- 
diately nipped by it, and rendered useless for any other purpose than 
being converted into manure, The only generally practicable plan, 
or that which can safely be adopted in the climate of Britain, in all 
descriptions of seasons, is to bind up all sorts of grain and pulse in 
small sheaves, if not immediately as cut, at least before the damps 
of the evening fall. By following this plan, and carefully stooking 
all grain, it will resist the effects of wet weather much longer ; af- 
ford a much sweeter, finer sample, and more valuable straw, than 
when the sheaves are large, in backward seasons, or when the grain 
has been exposed to damps and dews, or even to much sunshine, 
after being cut; for, whatever good effects sunshine has on grain, 
when in a growing or ripening state, or in the stook, it soon renders 
both grain and straw devoid of their natural fragrance and flavour, 
when exposed to its direct influence. The practice of harvesting 
Barley and Oats, in the manner Hay is got, as is followed in many 
parts of England, cannot be too much reprobated. Were such 
slovenly management followed in North Britain, our different grains, 
instead of affording the fresh, healthy samples, which, in moderate 
seasons, we are, generally, notwithstanding the inferiority of our 
climate, enabled tg exhibit, would, even in our best seasons, receive 
great injury, and often in bad and indifferent ones be nearly iost al- 
together. To return from this digression.—In the higher districts 
of the county, the case is very diferent from that in the lower ;— 
the crops there had not reached maturity, when the frosts came on. 
Much grain is frost-bitten of course, and the straw rendered un- 
wholesome as fodder. 

The Potatoe crop was probably never known to be so generally 
defective. This is owing, in the first place, to the excess of moisture, 
and want of heat, when the crop was in a growing state; and, in the 
second, to frost coming on before, and at the time this valuable esculent 
was in the act of being raised from the ground. Many people seemed 
to think, that becaufe the feafon was late, and crops of grain back- 
ward, that froft would not come on fo early as ufual ; whereas the very 
reverfe was to have been apprehended. And in faét this was atually 
the case ; for the Potatoe crop was much affected by froft, in fome of 
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the high diftri&s of Scotland, even in Auguft laft. Several thoufand 
bolls of this root have been utterly loft by froft in this county, and a 
great proportion of the refidue confiderably injured in quality. 

Turnips have, almoft every where, proved a light crop. The New 
Wheats in the Carfe prove generally mean in quality, and from 30 to 
50 per cent. below an average produce in quantity. 

The Bean crop, on trial, proves even worfe than was expected ; the 
average produce of the diftriét being confidered not much to exceed two 
feeds, or two bolls and a half per acre. _ Barley proves a fhort crop alfo 
jn quantity, and the quality much inferior to that of an average feafon. 
‘The Oat crop, on fome good found lands, is found nearly equal to an 
average crop, in quality as well as quantity ; but in moft cafes, even in 
the lower diftri¢ts of the county, falls confiderably below it ; whereas 
in the higher diftricts, this, the almoft only grain crop, as was faid be- 
fore, is nearly entirely loft. To add to all this gloomy detail—the 
win'er, which immediately fucceeded, or rather accompanied part of 
our harvelt, till during thefe few days laft paft, has been uncommonly 
tempeftuous, variable, and unfriendly to farming operations. On the 
banks of the Forth, we had five changes of froft and thaw in twenty- 
four hours, about the firft week of January laft, Ploughing and all o- 
ther field work has feldom been known fo little forward at this period of 
the feafon ; not probably fince winter 1794-1795. We have had hea- 
vy falls of {now in December ; and heavier falls of rain in January have 
fucceeded. A confiderable proportion of the Wheats ufually fown in 
the diftri€t, have not been yet got into the ground; and, in moft in- 
ftances, the plants of thofe above ground are backward and weak, 
‘The dry and comparatively moderate, mild weather, which has prevailed 
for fome days paft, may be expected to cherifh and revive them a little. 

Hay proved a very light crop; yet the price has not advanced ac- 
cordingly, owing to the want of demand or confumption. 

Prices of New Wheat are from 35s. to 48s. per boll, Linlithgow 
meafure. Barley 35s. to 44s. ; Oats 24s. to 32s.; Beans 308. to 408. 
per boll, Stirlingthire meafures. 

There is lefs demand for Butcher-meat than at any period for many 
years. Good Beef sells at about 6d. per lib., Edinburgh weight. 
Good Mutton at the fame rate. The latter a fcarce article. Inferior 
Beef and Mutton at 43d. to 5d, 

Whe prices of Lean Cattle and Draught Horfes cannot be faid to be 
much improved fince Martinmas laft ; indeed, in the former article there 
is little doing.—2. February. 


ENGLAND. 
Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 30. January. 
Grain was scarcely ever known to come in so damp and unsale- 
able a state to market as this season. The samples of Wheat are ge- 
nerally very mean, damp, shrivelled, small stuff, with but a scanty 
produce peracre. The Oats yield weil neither in thrashing nor 
from the mill; im the high districts they are extremely bad; and, in 
many instances, are not worth either thrashing or grinding. In some 
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few places, where they have the best land and climate, their Oat 
crop was good. Beans are nearly annihilated with the severe frost, 
which took place about the 11th November; it is difficult to find a 
sound bean amongst them; and, as to tares, we must do without 
them this season. The frost turned these leguminous crops as soft as 
a frosted potato. In fact, it was a season abounding with novelty 
and dismay to the poor oppressed farmer, and one which it required 
more than ordinary philosophy and patience to bear without grum- 
bling. Many had to seek their corn among the snow to shear it; e- 
thers to seek their hattocks or stooks out of it, and knock off the ice 
and snow previous to carting. Qais were out in hattock in the field ix 
the neighbourhood of Burnley, and some near Penrith had fields to shear, 
on the 16th of January. Most of the Potatoes (a poor crop before) 
were to get up, when the frost was so intense as to fix them fast in 
the ground ; add to this, many were rotten in wet situations. 

Stock of all kinds continues low. Horses, except superior ones 
for harness or hunting, are almost unsaleable. Lean Cattle bad to 
sell ; Fat has risen a little. Very good Beef or Mutton is worth Gd. 
per lib. and sink offal. Although feeding has been very expensive, 
yet the market has been glutted with fat Pigs. Pork has lowered of 
late ; it is now selling at from 3d. to 6d. per lib. Wheat (new) Ss, 
to 15s.; old 18s. to 21s; oats 3s. to 5s.; Barley 5s. to 7s.; Beans 
6s. to 10s. per Winchester bushel ; Oatmeal 563. to 59s. per load of 
240 lib. ; Potatoes 3s. 6d. to 4s. per Winchester bushel; Cheese 
56s. to 60s. per 120 lib. ; Butter 13d. per 18 oz. 

If the winter had been severe, the farmer’s difficulties would have 
reached their height, as very little Hay was got, and that little ge- 
nerally bad. The Turnips failed from the wetness of the summer ; 
and the Straw is bad. Fortunately, the weather has been the mild- 
est we ever remember for the season. January has been as warm as 
last summer, and very little rain has fallen; so that it has allowed 
the farmer to get on with his work, except on the wettest land. 
What Wheat is above ground has improved during the past month, 
but it by no means looks promising in general ; a large preportion 
has been sown very late, and some is yet to sow. 

The Poor Rates are on the increase; they are most enormous. 
Tt is most unjust that we should employ all our poor at home, and 
the rates be increased by the manufacturers from Bolton, Manches- 
ter, &c. who have lived all their time in trade, and now burden the 
farmer because they happened to be born here, or their parents be- 
longed to this parish. ; 

Letter from Liverpool, 25th January. 

New Grain, of all descriptions, comes to market in a very bad 
state, especially the Wheats ; nearly all of which are unsound and un- 
fit for any other purpose than making hard ship bread. ‘The demand, 
till of late, has been very limited ; but the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, having got more into the way of using this kind of bread, it 
seems now to increase ; and sales can now be made from 9s. to 10s. 
per 70 lib. 
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Barley being so very unsound, is neither fit for malting or grind- 
ing; and Somoquraty is almost without demand. The same re- 
mark will apply to Beans, they being also very bad. 

~ The consumption of Oat Meal, in the interior, being unusually 
great, we have had a fair demand for Oats ; but the supplies of late 
being more than equal to it, prices are on the decline ; and we must 
observe, the quality of the Oat Meal is much inferior to what it was 
of late years: and a much greater quantity of Oats is required to 
make the usual quantity of Meal. 

Since the ports opened for the free importation of foreign grain, 
Jarge quantities have arrived in the port of London, from the Con- 
tinent of Europe. You will perceive, by our import list, that we 
have also had some, and nearly 40,000 barrels of American flour : 
these, together with further expected supplies, seem to have a con- 
siderable effect on most markets; and prices, for the last three 
weeks; have been on the decline for almost every article. It is.im- 
possible to say, to what extent, and how long, we may have tlfose 
arrivals; bat, ever since their commencement, they have nearly a- 
veraged 5000 barrels weekly ; and so long as they do continue, we 
shal] have little demand for our own country’s inferior grain. Most 
of the American flour is sold by auction as it arrives, and has gone 
off pretty freely at from 73s. to 78s. per barrel of 196 lib. A sale 
of 4000 barrels was to haye taken place last Tuesday; but having 
very few country buyers, only 200 barrels met with purchasers: of 
course the sale was stopt. Jt is the opinion of many, unless the 
arrivals are very heavy, that the price of American flour will not 
come under 70s. ; but, it is very probable, ere long it will be at that 

rice. 

. It would be premature to give an opinion, at the present moment, 
of what is likely to happen before next harvest, as so very much de- 
pends on the foreign arrivals, and the difficulty of ascertaining the, 
deficiency of last year’s crop ; but, unless those foreign supplies are 
very heavy, it is highly probable we shall ultimately have prices as 
high as they have yet been, before and since the ports were’ opened. 


Current Prices this day, Saturday, 25th January, 1817. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 


Malt, per 56 quarts, 
Fnglish, old, 18s. Od. - 19s. Od. Fine, 20s. Od. 


i a < ‘ % e 
Dantzic, - ‘+ 18s. 9d.- 19s.0d. — 206. Od. aaa ve un = 
Scotch - = 188. 6d.- 19s.0d. — 19s. 6d. 
Trish, - - 16s. 6d.- 17s.0d. — 18s. Od, English a a os > 
All kinds of new 8s. Od. - 12s.0d. — 16s. 0d, | “8 Wiite, —_ ‘ a 4 9%. 
- Barley, per 60 lib. ' Pe es oe + 
“nglish, new, 8s.Gd. “+ 9s.0d. — 9s. 6d. . 
Scotch, &¢. $ 6s.6d. - 7s.0d. — 8s. 6d. Oatmeal, per 30 lib. 
Bears, per quarter. 48s, Od. - 52s. Od. Fine, 563. Od. 

English, old, 68s. 0d, - 70s,.0d. — 72s. 0d. : 
trish, new, 40s.0d. - 50s.0d. — 56s. 0d. Flour, per 240 lib. 

Oats, per 45 lib. Fineold - 84s.0d. - 95s. Od. 
English, new, s.6d. - 5s.9d. - 6s. Od. new - 40s.Cd. - 60s. Od. 

“ old, 6s. 9d. 

Scotch = - + 580d. = 58.3d. - 5s.8d. | American Flour, p. 196 lib. 73s, - 78s. 


jeish, kiln-dried, Ss,4Q + 5s.6d - Gs. Od. 
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IporTATIons of Grain into the Port or Liverpoot, from the 22d 


October 1816, until the 21st of January, 1817, inclusive. 


x 


Nov. > 2tish 7,119 
‘(Foreign | 5,118 
Coastwise,10,679 


Cc . 
Irish - | 5,282] 3,154 
Foreign | 4,720} 774 


a 
n 
~ 


1817 
Jan. 


Piwl Il Siti 
11301 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue former part of the quarter was by far the most seyere; and 
indeed the winter this year trod so closely on the heels of harvest, as 
to afford many curious and marvellous anecdotes. Boys have been 
seen sliding in the same field inp which reapers have been shearing 


Wheat ; sometimes this operation has been performed in the snow, 
we will not say how deep. Certain it is, that much Corn was abroad 
during the month of November, and that the Wheat sowing was in 
consequence protracted to an unprecedented late period. The his- 
tory of this most important of the husbandman’s operations, in such 
2 season, is both novel and interesting. Very little seed was got in 
before November. Every opportunity was then eagerly embraced 
to forward the work of another harvest; and drills, dibbles, and 
seed-lips, were all in requisition. The light lands were got in in 
tolerable order; but never did the heavy soils work worse. It was 
found impossible, with the ntmost care and attention, to bury all the 
seed; and sharp frosts succeeding, much has rotted in the ground. 
Some, to dispose of their damaged Wheats, as they thought, in the 
best manner, made use of them for seed; and, as may be expected, 
are now bemoaning the thinness of their plants; but what else could 
they look for, when the mere use of their eyes and understanding 
must have informed them, that what had grown once could grow no 
more! Thin mildewed Wheat, aye, no matter how thin, may safely 
be used for seed, provided it has been got up dry. The writer of this 
Report has seen it used on a large scale for years; he has this year 
sown thirty acres with Wheat of this description, part of which he 
sold in the markets for no more than 56s. per quarter, when, on the 
very same day, some samples fetched as high as 100s. per quarter ! 
The whole is now up, and looks beautiful. In each of the fields 
where the mildewed Wheat is sown, he has also put in a few stetches 
of fine plump seed, some ofd, some new. There is no difference what- 
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ever in their present appearance; neither does he apprehend any dif. 
ference at harvest. The old Wheat vegetated justas well and.as quickly 
as the new, although it had been thrashed, and had lain ina granary 
for many months, contrary to the opinions of some, who maintain, that 
it is unsafe to sow old Wheat, excepr fresh from the straw.—But to 
return to the progress of Wheat-sowing.—Many persisted in going on 
with this work, after the frosts had broken up, and December had 
set in, though manifestly to great apparent disadvantage of season 
and tillage. Others, and it may be said, the majority, determined 
to sow no_more till the danger of excessive severity of weather was 
ever, and February or March should give them a safer prospect of 
their seed vegetating. In this may be included the greater part of 
the Bean stubbles, which crop having remained long beyond its 
usual time upon the land, necessarily prevented any previous at- 
tempt to plough them. Within the last week, however, the weather 
has been so extraordinarily mild, dry and open, that a great many 
farmers have seized the opportunity to get in their Wheats; and 
mouch land has been sown in good order. Never, perhaps, did a few 
days in January make such an alteration in the face of the Corn 
fields. One might almost see the young Wheats grow. In every 
instance, where dry seed has been used, the prospect is good; though 
it must be allowed, that never was there known so small a breadth 
at this time of year above ground. The stubbles are very backward 
in ploughing in. The Turnip crop, with but very few exceptions, or- 
dinary beyond precedent. The use of Linseed Cake, for fattening 
beasts, is in consequence frequently resorted to, though under unfa- 
vourable circumstances, if the high price of Cake, and the low price 
of Beef, are taken into consideration. Linseed Cake is now from 13i. 
to 13). 10s. per ton. 

As the ufe of this article is very general in this county, it may not 
be amifs to enter a little into particulars. In the first place, it is gene- 
rally admitted that it can never be given to advantage, except to very 
forward beafts, and, even then, the expectations of the farmer are fre- 
quently difappointed ; however, if allowable at all, it is in fuch cafes, 
About 3th ton will be found fufficient to top up a 46 or 50 ftone bul- 
lock. He will eat probably from 6 to ro lib. per day ; the expenfe of 
which may be eafily calculated. Neceflity, more than any expectation 
of profit, often drives us to make ufe of oil cake. It does fo this year. 
Our Turnips are going away very faft; many weeks of winter are be- 
fore us, and we have no other alternative than to purchafe this food, or 
fend away our bullocks half fat. Many have preferred the latter; a 
itriking proof of which is exemplified in the te condition of the 
droves from hence to Smithfield market. Linfeed, or flax-feed cake, 
is totally different from rape or cole-feed cake ; the former is never ufed 
as manure, the latter never as food for cattle. The prefent price of 
rape-cake is 81. to 8). 8s. per ton. If applied broadcaft, a ton will 
cover three acres, and will produce an aftonifhing effet on Turnips or 
Wheat ; but, of late years, this method of application has greatly given 
way to a more economical difpofition of it, by means of drills, which 
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are very generally ufed in this county, and are fo conftruGted, that 
though the Turnip feed and pulverized manure are conveyed to the 
earth through the fame pipe, a layer of foil intervenes, by which the 
injury to the feed from the fermentation which always takes place in 
the rape-cake is prevented. A ton of cake alfo goes further drilled, 
It is generally fuppofed, that, fo depofited, five acres may be manured 
with as great effect as three by fowing it broadcaft, the plants, from 
their contiguity to the manure, receiving immediate benefit ; in fact, fo 
depofited, nothing can be loft. With Wheat feed, there is no danger 
to be apprehended from fermentation. Of courfe, there needs no pre- 
cautions to feparate it from the oil, as in the cafe of Turnip feed. So 
general is the ufe of this manure in the weftern diftri& of this county, 
that many farmers are in the habit of expending to the amount of sool. 
annually on it; and well laid out money it is. It produces greater ef- 
fets than any other. Let thofe who lift up their eyes at the extra. 
vagance of this ftatement, fit down, coolly and difpaffionately, and 
make a calculation of the coft of filling, carting and fpreading the 
common farm-yard muck. Let them value this muck at the price it 
would fetch in their own neighbourhood.’ Let them carefully note 
which crops are the heavieft, and, if a dry autumn fucceeds, which 
Turnips ftand the drought beft. Then let them fay which is the beft 
and cheapeft method. People in general are but little aware what it 
cofts them to manure land, even to go, as they think, the nearest way 
to work, 

Stock of all kinds are very low in price, and dull of fale. Scotch 
beafts (the main article of grazing and feeding in this county) may 
now be bought at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per ftone of 14 lib., 
according to their condition. -The Corn markets, in general, keep 
up the prices, except for bright dry famples of Barley, which are 
from 6s. to 8s. per quarter lower than a week fince. A great deal of 
corn comes into the market in fuch bad order, that the prices mult ne- 
eeffarily vary exceedingly. Wheat fluctuates from 30s. to 116s., and 
even 1208, per quarter ; Barley, 20s. to 66s.; and Oats, 18s. to 50S. 
per quarter. 28th January, : 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue firft fix days of November were frefh, with much rain on the 
3d and sth. A hard frott fet in on the 7th; and, to the end of the month, 
there were only fix frefh days. Through the greater part of December 
we had hard froft, with a {mall quantity of fnow, and partial thaws on 
the 5th, 6th, 24th—and, on the 28th, a violent ftorm of fleet from the 
fouth, which made a great flood on the 29th, that did confiderable da- 
mage. From the beginning of January to the 22d, was moflly froft. 
On the 22d and 23d much rain, with ftormy high winds: and, from the 


24th, it has been remarkably fine and mild,—feveral thrufhes finging on 
the 26th. 


The Corn crops have turned out worfe than was expected. A good 
deal of Wheat is little better than skins, and will not make flour; and 
the quantity afforded per ftook fo trifling, that it is fearcely worth 
thiathing :—And though Oats were a bulky crop, moft of them have 
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a confiderable quantity of light grains, that blow out by the winnowing 
machine ; but many imperfect grains remain, which occafion great com- 
plaints of the weight of Meal from a boll, being much lefs than what it 
ought to be from a boll of good Oats. Ba 7 is alfo defective, the 
grains being fmall, and very little of it being fit for malting. 

~ Beans were greatly injured by hard frofts on the 8th, gth, roth and 
tith of November, and rendered perfectly unfit for feed. Thefe, with a 
large portion of Oats, and fome Wheat, were not got in before the lat. 
ter end of November. 

Potatoes are the worft crop ever remembered, being not only greatly 
deficient in er but of very inferior quality; and, to add to this, 
they were nearly all frofted in the beginning of November. They are 
now selling at from 3s, to 48. 6d. per Winchefter bufhel. 

In the first week of December, a good deal of Wheat was sown 
on such summer fallows and Bean stubbles as were dry enough ; and 
the lands that have been cleared of Turnips, are now ploughing up, 
and sowing with Wheat. What was sown the beginning of Decem- 
ber, is not yet above ground. 

The prices for Fat Stock continue much the same as in the last 
Report, the markets being ghutted, owing to the Turnips, from their 
smailness, being consumed much sooner than was expected, and of 
course people are obliged to sell for want of food. 

The difference in the prices of Corn was probably never greater, 
owing to the very great difference in quality—Wheat being from 5s. 
to 9s. per Winchester bushel; Barley from 6s. to 7s. 6d.; Oats, 
from 4s. to 5s.; Peas, from 6s. to 10s. ;—the best are mostly import- 
ed from London.——29th Jan. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Part of the Wheat which came up first, has a favourable ap- 
pearance, the remainder is too thin; and that sown in Novem- 
ber, and the beginning of December, was done tolerably well. 
The whole is late on comparison with former seasons, and much of 
it remains to come up, as it scarcely ever was of slower growth. A 
considerable quantity is intended to be sown in February. 

The Grain of last year’s growth is not only of inferior quality, 
but the deficiency in the quantity is considerable. The best Wheat 
lands produced a very inferior crop, whilst indifferent clay grounds 
have come nearer an average, and of superior Grain to the oan ; 
which is the reverse to what was expected, after such a season as 
the last. Rye, as was before mentioned, is almost entirely unsound. 
Barley is of remarkably light weight, and in general coarse. A few 
Oats meal well, but the generality are deficient. Peas yield indiffer- 
ently. But few new Beans have been shown in the Markets ; and it is 
supposed « very great proportion of the crop will be unfit for Seed, 
although they were stacked at last in favourable weather. 

The Grain Markets advanced considerably at the beginning of the 
quarter, but have lately lowered. There has been a great quantity of 
oid Corn in the markets, particularly of Beans and Wheat. Present 
prices are, for old Wheat, from 120s. to 140s.; New ditto, from 
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50s. to 120s; Best old Rye, from 80s. to 84s.; Barley, from 63s: 
to 75s. ; Stained ditto, from 20s. to 42s. ; Oats, from 18s. to 50s. ; 
Boiling Peas, from 70s, to 90s.; Grey ditto, from 40s. to 60s.; Old 
Beans, from 68s. to 72s.; New ditto, from 32s. to 56s. per quarter: 
Malt remains at 12s. per bushel—Seconds Flour from 4s. to 5s. pet 
stone.— Best Oatmeal, 2s. 4d. per peck 

The Turnip crops prove much lighter than they were supposed 
to be, (owing perhaps to late sowing), and are likely to become 
scarce. Potatoes are now worth about 5s. per cwt.; and as Linseed 
Cakes have advanced to about 14/. per ton, it is probable the Fat- 
markets will be overstocked for the next two months; and that there 
will be a short supply afterwards, previous to the Grass-fed Cattle 
and Sheep. 

Fat Beasts are rather heavily sold at from 5s. 6d. to 6s. $d. per 
stone. Sheep and Calves about 6d. per lib. ; but fat Pigs are readily 
sold at 6s. and 6s. 6d. per stone. There is no want of Store Cattle: 
Beast Hides and Tallow remain at low prices. Calf Skins have ad- 
vanced to 6d. per lib. Very little has been done in the Wool trade 
lately. The stoek of Hay is very considerable. 

There is an advancement in the price of Horses, and the dealers 
are now buying the better sorts of riding and draught Horses very 
freely. Asso few have lately been bred, it is expected Horses 
will be scarce; and those who have the opportunity will do well to 
commence breeding them again. 

A most important case for the Agricultural interest of the South- 
ern part of the kingdom, was determined at the last Quarter Sessions 
at Nottingham. The parishioners of Sutton-in-Ashfield (a place 
in very great distress owing to the manufactory of stockings being 
nearly suspended) obtained an order from the Magistrates for three 
other parishes in the same Hundred to contribute in aid of their Poor+ 
rate. The three parishes appealed against the order, and after very 
luminous speeches by eminent counsel, it was determined that con- 
tributions in aid, according to a Statute of Queen Elizabeth, could 
not be levied upon other parishes, so long as there was any rateable 
property remaining in a parish requiring it. A meeting of the Magi- 
strates has since been convened, to consider on the best means of 
legally relieving the parishes which are most distressed. It is not 
unlikely but the subject will come before Parliament, when, no 

oubt, numerous land-owners and occupiers will petition, should 
any alteration in the Poor-laws be proposed, detrimental to their in- 
terests. 

There have been most liberal subscriptions for the relief of the 
poor in the distressed districts, from every part of the county.—26th 
January. ; 

Letter from Wales, January 24th. 

Tunes in this part have still a very gloomy prospect. The very 
long continuance of wet has kept every kind of farm labour in a 
very backward state: The very late harvest, with a continuance of 
rain, kept back the Wheat sowing; and a great proportion of the 
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land imtended for Wheat remains tindone: And as the Fallows could 
not be got cleaned, .the greater part of them are in very bad condi- 
tion ;. and) where the braird begins to show, it is looking thin and 
weak. Owing to the bad harvest, the seed was not’ good in most 
places, which has caused a much greater proportion to be séwn to 
the acre than usual. Our -last\crop proves very deficient both in 
quantity and quality ; it yields badly in the’barn, and weighs light 
at the mill. Barley is our best crop, and may be reckoned an aver. 
age one; and although a great deal’ is black and stained, yet very 
little is sprouted, owing, in my opinion, to‘the*wéather being’ cold, 
and its lying loose on the ground, and oftenturnéd.” The Oats weré 
a light crop; and ‘but very few. are good and ‘sound in this part. 
Peas, a great bulk of straw, with not more than the seed again. 
Beans are thuch complained of ; and as -théré*wete many of them 
&h therfield the end of November, they aréetoo soft'to be thrashed. 
‘Purnipsare, in general, of smallér size thafi’in-ordinaty years, parti. 
cularly the Swedes,’ which have done no god@éxtept in very warm 
and dry ils... Potatoes; not’ more ‘thatr ‘half a crop.’ Corn sells 
high.—Wheat from 30s. to'42s. for'168 lib. (being all'sold by weight 
tothe :illers.y Bartley from? TGs. to 21s. forotr”’bashel of 21 pal. 
lons. ©“ Oats from 20s. 'to $88. pér'quatter. ”' Péas ‘and Beans, few or 
fone to be soldat present. Store’ Cattle and ‘Sheep are at this 
time unsaleable, there being’ no demand; and Fatare still’at a very 
Jow rate. Good Mutton sells the bést; some’prime’will go at’ 5d. 
per’pound in ‘the*market, but°inferior as low as 24d.; and good 
Beef can be bought for'3d. and 344/by the quarter: “Fodder of all 
kinds is short, and-of a bad quality. In consequence of this, a num- 
her of Cattle have been slaughtered that would otherways have been 
kept on; ‘and it is supposed that the’ price will start in the Spring. 
The Sheep on Turnips have dore no good hithérto ; the constant hea- 
vy tains, which still continue, kept them wet, and ‘covered with mud, 
even on the driest ground. '' The price of labour is much reduced, 
and numbers of stout young men are out of employment ; of course, 
they fly tothe parish for ‘relief; and if we cannot find: work,° we 
must feed them. The general plan, in this part, is to put them on 
the road, to do something at a shilling a day ; and, if married men 
with children, they have a shilling a week additional for evéry child. 
Podr’s rates, in many parishes. are’immense. Rents do, and must 
come down. : 
Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

From what little obfervation the Reporter has made in fome other 
counties, he has given into the fentiment, that the harveft has not been 
very bad with us, though ‘the yield of the ‘Wheat will, and muft ne- 
ceflarily be, defective, Some of our Wheat is grown—fome of our 
Beans are rotten—and fome of our Barley is black chough ;—indeed the 
Barley farmers have fuffered feverely ; but the Wheat, certainly, in this 
part of the county at leaft, was houfed in much ‘better order than we 
had any reafon to expe&t. As to the Vetches, thofe which were left 
for feed, with a.very few exceptions, found theirway into.the dung- 
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yard ; and the haum) before it was conveyed there, was almoft rotten 
enough to be hauled ont again.’ Out fecond crops of Clover‘were well 
drenched’ with ‘rain’ Allo@attle are very much depreciated: ‘iw’ price ; 
working Oxen ‘fpecidlly’ fo-—* Our ‘Corn ‘markets’ have been advancing 
for fome time. “Od very Det-Old Wheat, lait week, was wort 144s. 
per quarter ; New 4 7 P2083 Barley, ‘y0s.; Beans, capital old 
ones, 768.3 Flour, oO! per fack:2-Tt ‘has ‘hitherto been remarkably 
mild ;. yéftetdey ‘motning the ‘thruthed ‘were’ finging: delightfully ; fo 
that, what with the harveft being fo late, and the {pring commencing 
fo ‘early, we have {Catéely _kttown any thing af winter; guere, fays one, 
what have we ketowrn: cf {ammer ? ‘At prefent; the weather is very fa- 
vourable, and the Mate fown Wheats make'a promifiog appearance oh 
many of our head#yfoils. It is to be fearéd that forme’ of ‘the: grain has. 
rotted in our céld and’ wet fandy land, | Hundréds of acres, however, 
fill remain under the furfate ; and it'isremarkable how uncémmotily fon 
the Wheat has remained.in the ground.” Labourers abound; and fo does 
poverty and ‘mifety!' Phe ‘fituation ofthe labouring poot ie‘now truly 
deplorable; and the amazing increafe-Of Péor-rates is really alarming. 
98th January.) ©" + SNe FOR s 
Quarterly Report for the' West Riding of ‘Yorkshire. 

Tue general aspect of the times remains very serious'to industfy, 
particularly to that. which is applied to agricultural pursuits; for 
though the labourer is perhaps beffer paid in that department than 
in most others, yet the, employing farmer hag to dread a long conti- 
nuance of bad markets for his produce, which is so generally of inferior 
quality, and which, fox! want of kilndrying,! or some other practica- 
ble means -of improvement, is not fit to be placed ia the hands.of a 
purchaser, because it will. not keep either in sacks or.on.thé floor. 
And, what aggravates his case, hard as it is, contrary, to the spirit 
of existing Jaws, an average is unfaigly taken against.him. Yet, ap 
probably more than two thirds of last harvest’s scanty and unyielding 

roduce, if harvest it can be called, is of that infefior quality, it will 
be nearly impossible to.obtain an adequate foreign supply ;, should that 
prove to be the case, the worst grain will go up at last-—A word here 
4o the corn farmers, as a body :—They have never yet had the proper 
Spirit to associate in support of their own inmmediate’ interests, as 
other manufacturers do, and ever have done ;—they have too much 
relied on their landlords, or what is called the Landed Interest. “The 
landlords have done little or nothing; for their interests are not so- 
deeply concerned in grain as is generally conceived—Grass pro- 
ducts, nearly without grain, will yield a sufficient rent generally, 
with a sufficient population. No attempt, likely to We of. tse to 
corn farmers, has ever been made, except a year or two ago, for x 
meeting of such, at the Crown and Anchor, London, which appears 
to have produced no effect, though their capital and property, in the 
soil of others, is absolutely at stake. There is New Wheat in the 
markets at all prices,—from 5s. to 20s. the bushel of Winchester :— 
for Old Wheat, 20s. may be quoted as the highest; and for best 
New, 14s, Best Barley 9s.; and as low as 3s. for some. Best Old 
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Oats 6s. 6d.; best New ditto, 5s. to.5s, 6d. Rye from 3s. to 7s, 
—Beans, Old, from 9s. to 10s. per bushel—New, very bad. 

The growing Wheats are few, and little of them likely to appear 
above anneal come ;—amuch, from bad seed, in a 
doubtful state: And though some spring Wheat will probably be 
risked, yet a great deficiency may reasonably be apprehended. In 
many districts, it seems matter of uncertainty how spring seed is to. 
be obtained fit for committing to the ground with any prospect of 
success. 5 tha 

Turnip feed is rapidly wasting—Straw is bad for forage—Hay 
is in tolerable supply ; bat Lean Cattle so low, that they cannot be 
expected to pay for Hay. Even Fat Cattle and Sheep are low in 

ice. Pigs rather better sold, there being so large a proportion of 

ley that maltsters wilt not buy; yet it feeds Pigs badly. What 
is to be done with thé bulk of this singular article, remains a pro- 
blem.—Best Beef 6d.; Mutton 6d.; Veal 54d. and Pork 7d. per lib, 
Butter 1s.; Cheese 7d. Long Wool is more in demand, and also 
some of the shorter descriptions. _ 

Horses for the plough are not worth breeding; the same may 
observed of other sorts, except prime ones for the coach, turf or field. 
27. January. 





Apprenpix to Brancu 1. 


LEICESTER RAM. 
Tue ram, of which an elegant and accurate engraving accom: 
ies this Number, is the property of Mr Abraham Wilson of 
Mains, Berwickshire, by whom he was bred. He was got 
by a ram bred by Mr Robert Thompson; late of Chillingham Barns, — 
now at Stamford, Northumberland, wha was descended from a ram_ 
rocured from the stock of the celebrated Mr Bakewell. In autumn 
isi4, he was shown at the Meeting of the Tweedside Agricultural — 
Society, and their itim was awarded for him, as being the best — 
shearling tup ; in Autumn 1815 he was again shown to the 
Society, who conferred on Mr Wilson their first premium for 
im, a8 being the best aged Sheep.—6th Feb. 1 
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No, LXX. will be published on the first Monday of May. 
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D, Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 
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